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DEMOCRACY  SPEAKS 

0  I  see  flashing  that  this  America  is  only  you  and  me, 
Its  power,  weapons,  testimony,  are  you  and  me. 

Its  crimes,  lies,  thefts,  defections,  are  you  and  me, 

Its  Congress  is  you  and  me,  the  officers,  capitals,  armies,  ships, 

are  you  and  me. 
Its  endless  gestations  of  new  States  are  you  and  me. 
The  war,  (that  war  so  bloody  and  grim,  the  war  I  will  henceforth 

forget) ,  was  you  and  me. 
Natural  and  artificial  are  you  and  me. 
Freedom,  language,  poems,  employments,  are  you  and  me. 
Past,  present,  future,  are  you  and  me. 

1  dare  not  shirk  any  part  of  myself. 
Not  any  part  of  America  good  or  bad. 

Not  to  build  for  that  which  builds  for  mankind, 

Not  to  balance  ranks,  complexions,  creeds,  and  the  sexes. 

Not  to  justify  science  nor  the  march  of  equality, 

Nor  to  feed  the  arrogant  blood  of  the  brawn  belov'd  of  time. 

I  am  for  those  that  have  never  been  master'd, 

For  men  and  women  whose  tempers  have  never  been  master'd. 

For  those  whom  laws,  theories,  conventions,  can  never  master. 

I  am  for  those  who  walk  abreast  with  the  whole  earth. 
Who  inaugurate  one  to  inaugurate  all. 

I  will  not  be  outfaced  by  irrational  things, 
I  will  penetrate  what  is  in  them  that  is  sarcastic  upon  me, 
I  will  make  cities  and  civilizations  defer  to  me, 
This  is  what  I  have  learnt  from  America — it  is  the  amount,  and 
it  I  teach  again. 

— Walt  Whitman. 

From  Leaves  of  Grass,  by  Walt  Whitman,  copyright,  1924,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc.    Used  by  permission. 
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PREFACE 

If  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  are  to  do  their  share  in  defending 
and  improving  American  Democracy,  we  must  continue  with  unabated  zeal 
our  program  of  curriculum  construction.  Democracy  more  than  any  other 
form  of  government  demands  a  school  curriculum  that  effectively  meets  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  most  effective 
curriculum  emerges  from  locally  recognized  needs.  In  this  critical  period 
I  trust  that  every  teacher  and  administrator  will  be  especially  alert  to  the 
problems  peculiar  to  their  specific  localities. 

In  planning  the  next  steps  in  our  educational  program  for  the  defense 
and  improvement  of  democracy  let  us  continue  with  renewed  vigor  our 
efforts  to  secure: 

1.  An  adjusted  curriculum. 

2.  More  appropriate  instructional  materials,  especially  audio-visual  materials. 

3.  An  expanded  program  of  vocational  education. 

4.  An  adequate  guidance  program. 

5.  A  functioning  program  of  physical  and  health  education. 

6.  An  emphasis  on  community  development. 

7.  An  extension  of  the  summer  work-shop  method  of  professional  study. 

8.  Greater  student  participation  in  school  management. 

9.  A  continuous  program  of  in-service  education  of  teachers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  publication,  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Arnold  Perry 
of  our  staff,  will  serve  to  call  attention  to  our  need  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  education  for  democracy  and  that  it  will  prove  helpful  in  devising 
a  more  appropriate  curriculum. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director, 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 

During  the  past  decade  the  American  people  have  witnessed 
events  at  home  and  abroad  that  have  put  democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  Hfe  definitely  on  the  defensive.  The  rise  of 
dictatorships  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  impact  of  a 
prolonged  and  severe  economic  depression  in  this  country  have 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  conditions  that  threaten  our  national 
existence  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  force  emanating  from  the  totalitarian 
powers  America  has  launched  a  program  of  national  defense 
surpassing  anything  ever  attempted  before  in  our  history.  The 
first  peace-time  conscription  of  men  for  our  armed  forces  is 
under  way  and  industry  has  been  geared  to  the  task  of  providing 
a  two  ocean  navy  and  material  for  an  adequately  equipped, 
modernized  army  and  air  force.  This  is  a  program  to  which 
every  loyal  American  lends  willing  support. 

The  defense  of  American  democracy,  however,  is  not  solely 
a  matter  of  military  preparedness.  Internal  weaknesses  threaten 
our  nation  as  seriously  as  the  threats  from  without.  Adequate 
defense  must  provide  protection  against  those  forces  within  that 
may  weaken  our  moral  and  spiritual  fiber.  Immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  overcome  such  threats  as  the  propaganda  of 
those  who  would  bore  from  within,  the  hysteria  of  unthinking 
citizens,  and  the  lethargic  indifference  of  many  to  the  perils  of 
the  hour.  Democracy  must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  The  privi- 
leges of  freedom  must  be  vigilantly  guarded;  the  right  to  live 
democratically  must  be  re-won  each  time  that  our  ideals  and 
values  are  attacked.  Our  hard-won  civil  liberties  and  social 
advances  must  not  be  jettisoned  in  the  storm  arising  from  the 
clash  of  ideologies.  We  must  reaffirm  our  belief  in  democratic 
principles  and  prove  to  all  that  democracy  can  safely  weather 
any  gale  that  blows.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  we  must  have  a  posi- 
tive program  of  education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  Such 
a  program  cannot  be  achieved  through  a  ministry  of  propaganda 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  values  inherent  in  a  democratic  order. 
It  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  aroused 
communities  which  are  able  to  understand  and  attack  our  prob- 
lems vigorously  and  promptly. 

In  this  the  richest  and  fairest  domain  on  earth  we  have 
national  assets  that  should  cause  us  to  look  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  confidence.     American  science  and  technological  ad- 
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varices  have  given  us  a  productive  system  capable  of  producing 
the  materials  for  war  and  peace  needed  to  defend  and  improve 
a  great  and  growing  commonwealth.  Our  natural  resources  are 
so  varied  and  abundant  that  we  are  in  a  better  position  that  any 
other  nation  to  maintain  a  well-balanced  economy.  We  have 
unparalleled  human  resources  and  human  rights  and  privileges 
worth  fighting  for.  We  have  a  history  rich  in  biography  and 
tradition  that  calls  forth  deep  and  abiding  loyalties.  Our  common 
language,  common  culture,  and  widespread  system  of  public 
education  make  possible  a  national  unity  and  community  of 
interests  that  should  enable  us  to  make  an  integrated  approach  to 
our  national  aims  and  ideals.  Using  these  assets  we  should 
develop  a  program  of  citizenship  education  that  moves  democracy 
forward  and  preserves  and  defends  the  humanitarian  principles 
upon  which  the  American  way  of  life  rests. 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  to  set  up  principles 
that  should  guide  the  development  of  our  educational  program, 
the  following  creed  of  democracy  is  printed  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  to  give  point  and  direction  to  our  endeavors : 

A  CREED   OF  DEMOCRACY* 

We  believe  in  and  will  endeavor  to  make  a  democracy  which 
1 — extends  into  every  realm  of  human  association; 
2 — respects    the    personality    of    every    individual,    whatever    his    origin    or 

present  status; 
3 — insures  to  all  a  sense  of  security; 
4 — protects  the  weak  and  cares  for  the  needy  that  they  may  maintain  their 

self-respect; 
5 — develops  in  all  a  sense  of  belongingness; 
6 — protects    every   individual    against   exploitation   by    special   privilege    or 

power ; 
7 — believes  in  the  improvability  of  all  men; 

8 — has  for  its  social  aim  the  maximum  development  of  each  individual; 
9 — assumes  that  the  maximum  development  possible  to  each  individual  is 
for  the  best  interest  of  all; 
lO^provides  an  opportunity  for  each  and  every  individual  to  make  the  best 

of  such  natural  gifts  as  he  has  and  encourages  him  to  do  so; 
11 — furnishes  an  environment  in  which  every  individual  can  be  and  is  stimu- 
lated to  exert  himself  to  develop  his  own   unique  personality,   limited 
only  by  the  similar  rights  of  others; 
12 — assumes  that  adults  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  reason; 
13 — appeals  to  reason  rather  than  force  to  secure  its  ends; 
14 — permits  no  armed  force  that  is  not  under  public  control; 


♦Democracy  and  Education  in  tiie  Current  Crisis  by  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Copyright  1940  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Used  by 
permission. 
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15 — implies  that  a  person  becomes  free  and  effective  by  exercising  self- 
restraint  rather  than  by  having  restraint  imposed  upon  him  by  external 
authority; 

16 — imposes  only  such  regulation  as  is  judged  by  society  to  be  necessary  for 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  others; 

17 — assumes  that  all  persons  have  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness; 

18 — guarantees  that  rights  and  opportunities  accorded  to  one  shall  be  ac- 
corded to  all; 

19 — insures  standards  of  living  in  which  every  individual  can  retain  his 
own  self-respect  and  unabashed  make  his  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
society  in  which  he  lives; 

20 — does  not  tolerate  an  enduring  social  stratification  based  on  birth,  race, 
religion,  or  wealth,  inherited  or  otherwise  acquired; 

21 — recognizes  a  desire  on  the  part  of  people  to  govern  themselves  and  a 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility  for  doing  so; 

22 — holds  that  government  derives  its  powers  solely  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed; 

23 — tests  the  validity  of  government  by  its  effort  and  success  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  human  beings; 

24 — -lays  on  individuals  an  obligation  to  share  actively  and  with  informed 
Intelligence  in  formulating  general  public  policies; 

25 — requires  that  the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  citizenship  be  generally 
held  to  be  among  the  highest  duties  of  man; 

26 — holds  that  men  deserve  no  better  government  than  they  exert  themselves 
to  obtain; 

27 — believes  that  the  decisions  concerning  public  policies  made  by  the  pooled 
judgment  of  the  maximum  number  of  interested  and  informed  indi- 
viduals are  in  the  long  run  the  wisest; 

28 — weights  all  votes  equally; 

29 — has  faith  that  an  individual  grows  best  and  most  by  actively  and  intelli- 
gently exercising  his  right  to  share  in  making  decisions  on  public 
policy; 

30 — permits,  encourages,  and  facilitates  access  to  information  necessary  to 
the  making  of  wise  decisions  on  public  policies; 

31 — provides  free  education  from  the  beginnings  of  formal  schooling  as  long 
as  it  may  be  profitable  to  society  for  each  industrious  individual  to 
continue; 

32 — attempts  a  general  diffusion  among  the  people  of  the  ideals,  knowledge, 
standards  of  conduct,  and  spirit  of  fair  play  which  promote  a  sense  of 
equality; 

33 — permits  the  unhampered  expression  of  everyone's  opinion  on  public 
policy; 

34 — guarantees  the  right  of  free  expression  of  opinions  on  all  matters,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  libel  laws; 

35 — implies  that  all  who  are  bound  by  decisions  of  broad  public  policy  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  making  them; 

36 — demands  that  minorities  live  in  accord  with  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
but  accords  the  right  to  agitate  peacefully  for  the  change  of  such  de- 
cisions; 
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37 — exercises  tolerance  to  others  without  sacrificing  the  strength  of  convic- 
tion favoring  different  notions  and  practices; 

38 — accepts  representative  government  as  an  economy  necessitated  by  the 
size  of  the  population; 

39 — delegates  responsibility  to  individuals  chosen  by  the  people  for  their 
peculiar  competence  in  defined  areas  of  action,  but  retains  the  right  to 
withdraw  this  authority; 

40 — develops  a  steadily  increasing  sense  of  obligation  to  a  constantly  en- 
larging social  group; 

41 — induces  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  personal  comforts  for  the  recognized 
general  welfare; 

42 — stimulates  a  hope  of  constant  betterment  and  provides  means  which  the 
ambitious  and  earnest  may  use; 

43 — encourages  constant  reappraisal  of  things  as  they  are  and  stimulates  a 
hope  that  leads  to  action  for  their  betterment  in  the  future; 

44 — uses  peaceful  means  for  promoting  and  bringing  about  change; 

45 — holds  that  the  fundamental  civil  liberties  may  not  be  impaired  even  by 
majorities; 

46 — permits  unrestrained  association  and  assembly  for  the  promotion  of 
public  welfare  by  peaceful  means; 

47 — recognizes  and  protects  the  right  of  individuals  to  associate  themselves 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests  in  any  ways  that  are  not  in- 
compatible with  the  general  welfare; 

48 — grants  the  right  to  labor  at  work  of  one's  own  choosing,  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  society; 

49 — guarantees  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's  honest  labor  and  to  use 
them  without  molestation  after  paying  a  part  proportionate  to  wealth 
or  income  to  the  cost  of  necessary  government  and  general  welfare; 

50 — encourages  individual  initiative  and  private  enterprise  in  so  far  as  they 
are  compatible  with  the  public  weal; 

51 — maintains  human  rights  to  be  more  important  than  property  rights; 

52 — so  regulates  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  as  to  preserve  them 
for  the  widest  use  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people; 

53 — insures  freedom  of  movement; 

54- — guarantees  a  legal  assumption  of  innocence  until  proof  of  guilt,  definite 
charges  before  arrest  and  detention,  and  open  and  speedy  trial  before  a 
jury  of  peers,  with  protection  of  rights  by  the  court  and  by  competent 
counsel; 

55 — guarantees  freedom  from  persecution  by  those  in  authority; 

56 — provides  that  no  individual  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law; 

57 — permits  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  conscience; 

58 — separates  state  and  church; 

59 — -provides  such  security,  freedom,  opportunity,  and  justice  for  all  of  its 
members  that  they  will  be  qualified  and  ready,  if  circumstances  require, 
to  sacrifice  in  defense  of  its  way  of  life; 

60 — renews  its  strength  by  continued  education  as  to  its  meanings  and 
purposes. 


PLANNING  TO  PRESERVE  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Americans,  the  only  real  and  lasting 
progress  that  we  in  the  United  States  can  make  toward  better 
social  conditions  will  be  progress  achieved  through  education. 
This  implies  a  planned  public  school  program  of  a  continuous, 
on-going  nature  that  encompasses  the  whole  life  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  nation. 

Progress  of  this  sort  requires  the  development  of  two  phases 
of  the  total  process:  (1)  the  creation  of  an  ideal  or  goal  toward 
which  to  work  and  (2)  the  development  of  procedures  which 
will  bring  that  ideal  into  being. 

For  the  great  majority  of  our  people  the  term  "democracy" 
symbolizes  the  ideal  which  they  accept  personally  and  for  the 
nation.  But  do  great  multitudes  of  individuals  really  under- 
stand this  abstraction  and  its  implications  in  contemporary  life? 
Many  educators  are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  they  do  not. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  that  as  a 
nation  we  pay  lip  service  to  democracy,  we  accept  its  maxims 
without  understanding  them,  we  extoll  the  virtues  of  democratic 
living  without  fully  realizing  them,  and  we  pretend  to  see  the 
prospects  of  democracy  when  often  our  vision  is  blurred. 

How  can  such  a  condition  be  remedied?  How  can  we  make 
democratic  ideals  function  in  the  public  school?  The  gravity 
of  the  current  situation  emphasizes  a  need  for  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  following  points  in  planning  for  "schools  of  living" 
that  will  help  to  perpetuate  and  improve  democracy : 

1.  We  must  re-define  democracy  in  terms  of  1941  and  the 
future. 
Needed  changes  in  education  can  be  made  intelligently  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  social  philosophy  consistent  in  all  its  elements 
with  the  needs  of  modern  society.  The  interpretation  of  democ- 
racy prevalent  in  many  situations  today  is  an  interpretation 
based  on  premises  more  in  keeping  with  a  pioneering  age  than 
they  are  with  contemporary  life.  This  does  not  mean  that 
democracy  is  an  outworn  creed,  but  it  does  mean  that  our  concept 
of  the  term  must  be  clarified  and  enriched.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  the  following  four  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  democratic  education  for  the  twentieth  century : 

(1)  The  philosophy  must  be  indigenous  to  contemporary  society,  arising 
out  of  the  lives  of  individuals  composing  that  society. 

(2)  It  must  have  a  basic  community  point  of  view. 
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(3)  It  must  be  essentially  cooperative. 

(4)  It  must  inculcate  deep  and  abiding  loyalties. 

2.  We  must  show  the  unique  relation  between  education  and 
democracy. 

The  idea  that  education  has  a  unique  function  to  perform  in 
democracy  is  not  new.  The  men  who  set  up  our  government 
were  especially  concerned  with  education  in  order  that  the  people 
might  be  prepared  for  self-government.  They  invisaged  not  only 
the  principles  of  cooperative  living,  but  also  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  implementing  their  ideals.  As  Charles  Beard 
points  out: 

"The  preservation  of  these  processes  of  democracy  was 
assured  in  part,  the  founders  believed,  by  laws  and  institu- 
tions guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  press,  discussion,  and 
decision,  but  they  knew  that  paper  guarantees  were  not 
enough.  Knowledge  and  a  moral  sense  were  required  to 
sustain  democratic  processes  and  to  make  them  constructive 
rather  than  destructive.  'In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion',  wrote  Wash- 
ington in  his  Farewell  Address,  'It  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened'.  How?  'Promote,  then,  as 
an  object  of  primary  importance  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge'."^ 

The  establishment  of  proper  relationships  between  govern- 
ment and  education  is  a  pre-requisite  to  both  "schools  of  living" 
and  functional  democracy.  The  two  forces  are  interactive,  in- 
separable, and  amenable  to  desirable  change  only  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  As  Dewey  points  out,  democracy  is  devoted  to 
education  because  a  government  resting  upon  popular  suffrage 
cannot  be  successful  unless  those  who  elect  and  those  who  obey 
their  governors  are  educated.^  Democracy  renounces  external 
authority  and  substitutes  voluntary  disposition  and  interest,  two 
characteristics  that  can  only  be  created  by  education. 

3.  Democratic   principles   must   characterize   our   school   pro- 
cedures. 

The  school  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  institutionalized  life 
must  function  democratically  if  children  are  to  be  expected  to 
get  full  meaning  from  the  term  "democracy"  as  applied  to  life. 
Have  not  some  of  our  schools  in  the  past  too  largely  prescribed 
children's  activities,  curbed  their  interacting,  aroused  their  com- 


1  Beard,  Charles  A.  "Education  in  American  Democracy"  in  The  Unique  Function  of 
Education  in  American  Democracy.  Washiington.  Education-Policies  Commission,  N.E.A.,  1937, 
pp.   17-18. 

*  Dewey,  John.     Democracy  and   Education.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1923,  p.   101. 
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petitive  spirit,  stifled  their  initiative,  and  thrown  them  out  upon 
the  world  expecting  them  to  develop  for  themselves  those  oppo- 
site qualities  which  make  real  democratic  living  possible?  Is  it 
not  expecting  too  much  from  an  individual  to  suppose  that  he 
will  make  a  radical  departure  from  this  way  of  living  once  he  is 
beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  school? 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  a  thorough  teaching  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  history 
of  the  United  States  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  development  of 
youth  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  As  essential  as  these 
activities  are,  they  do  not  necessarily  produce  individuals  capable 
of  assuming  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  democratic 
citizenship.  The  only  way  individuals  may  learn  to  live  demo- 
cratically is  by  experiencing  democracy.  If  we  are  to  teach 
democratic  ideals,  then  these  ideals  must  form  the  basis  of  class- 
room procedure.  Only  when  the  school  becomes  an  emerging 
replica  of  a  democracy  in  action  will  it  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
a  society  based  on  respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
personality. 

4.     Democratic  modes  of  co^nmunication  must  be  used  in  design- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  school  program. 

The  mode  of  communication  used  in  public  school  teaching  and 
administration  should  provide  for  a  free  exchange  of  ideas.  Any 
other  kind  of  communication  is  dictatorial  in  nature  and  can  only 
result  in  authoritarian  procedures  which  discourage  initiative 
and  check  creative  thinking.  The  democratic  way  of  life  cannot 
be  achieved  when  communication  becomes  simply  direction- 
giving.  Group  thinking  is  extremely  important  in  a  democracy 
and  it  cannot  be  achieved  unless  there  is  freedom  to  think  and 
express  one's  thoughts  without  fear  of  suppression.  The  quality 
of  group  thinking  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the  quality  of  those 
persons  contributing  to  the  solution  of  problems,  but  also  by  the 
freedom  with  which  they  are  allowed  to  express  themselves. 
The  mode  of  communication  employed  in  our  schools  should 
exhibit  a  respect  for  difference  of  opinion  and  should  be  carried 
on  in  terms  mutually  understandable.  Obscurity  in  language 
often  defeats  good  intentions.  Democratic  communication  is 
necessary  in  developing  creative  thinking,  in  recognizing  propa- 
ganda, and  in  building  the  spirit  of  tolerance  that  should  exist 
in  a  democracy. 
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5.  We  must  evaluate  our  schools  in  terms  of  desirable  demo- 
cratic outcomes. 
Teachers  must  have  a  feeling  of  security  if  they  are  to  be 
expected  to  make  a  departure  from  a  "subject-centered"  curricu- 
lum to  a  "child-centered"  curriculum,  and  they  will  never  have 
this  if  their  work  is  evaluated  solely  in  terms  of  subject-matter 
achievement.  The  implementation  of  democratic  ideals,  there- 
force,  demands  that  we  set  up  more  appropriate  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  outcomes  of  instruction,  criteria  which  consider 
the  larger  goals  of  learning.  Over-emphasis  on,  and  misuse  of, 
standardized  tests  and  textbook  examinations  are  for  many 
schools  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  that  leads  to  democratic 
schools  of  living.  When  we  learn  to  appraise  the  work  of  the 
school  in  terms  of  personality  development  as  implied  in  or- 
ganismic  psychology,  we  will  be  much  farther  along  the  path  to 
democratic  living  which  leads  to  orderly  social  change  and  the 
improvement  of  life  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  ADVANCING 

DEMOCRACY 

The  character,  culture,  and  citizenship  of  a  people  are  largely 
a  reflection  of  what  and  how  they  were  taught  in  school.  The 
German  educator.  Von  Humboldt,  once  said:  "Whatsoever  you 
would  put  into  the  life  of  a  nation  you  must  first  put  into  the 
curriculum  of  its  schools."  Bismark  appreciated  the  truth  of 
this  statment  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Prussianized  sys- 
tem of  education  that  resulted  in  the  militaristic  Germany  of 
the  Wilhelms.  In  the  Germany  of  today  the  schools  are  used 
to  forward  the  Nazi  regime.  Modern  Italy  exemplifies  the 
truth  of  Von  Humboldt's  dictum  in  its  school  system  dedicated 
to  Fascism.  We  can  see  in  contemporary  Russia  how  the  schools 
are  utilized  for  training  youth  in  the  ways  of  communism,  how 
the  Dewey  experiments  in  education  there  were  short-lived 
because  they  produced  a  thinking,  critical  citizen  that  did  not 
fit  in  with  plans  for  a  Russian  dictatorship. 

Perpetuation  of  the  American  way  of  life  demands  that  we 
develop  a  program  of  public  education  that  prepares  youth  for 
citizenship  in  a  democracy.  We  must  exercise  the  wisdom  of 
the  totalitarian  states  in  providing  a  school  program  for  our 
youth  that  prepares  them  not  only  for  intellectual  efficiency,  but 
also  imbues  them  with  a  deliberately  planned  idealism  and 
loyalty.  The  program  of  democratic  education  will  vary  from 
the  pattern  of  training  in  the  dictatorships  in  that  it  will  guard 
and  protect  the  individuality  of  each  child  as  he  follows  the  path 
to  maturity.  It  will  furthermore  be  an  indigenous  program  that 
provides  for  each  individual  maximum  possibilities  for  growth. 
Hickman  states  the  case  as  follows : 

"The  genius  of  a  true  democracy  is  that  it  rises  directly  out 
of  the  life  possibilities  of  all  its  people.  If  those  possibilities 
are  rich,  highly  varied,  and  well-developed,  they  are  bound  to 
yield  a  democracy  which  is  strong  and  beautiful ;  but  if,  however 
rich  in  natural  strength,  they  either  lie  dormant  or  escape  in 
lawless  manner,  they  inevitably  produce  a  democracy  which  is 
impoverished  or  perverted.  A  democracy  has  really  no  option 
in  the  matter  of  educating  its  children;  it  either  must  educate 
them  properly  or  itself  commit  suicide.  If  it  is  to  perpetuate 
itself  as  a  wholesome  form  of  society,  it  must  release  every  child, 
as  far  as  it  can,  to  live  the  life  of  a  wholesome  citizen ;  and  the 
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release  which  it  offers,  as  we  have  noted,  must  be  for  both 
intellectual  efficiency  and  moral  responsibility."^ 

Thus  we  see  that  democracy  and  education  are  related  recip- 
rocally. For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  development 
of  democracy  and  the  progress  of  the  public  school  system  have 
proceeded  hand  in  hand.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams  and 
other  early  American  patriots  anticipated  the  democratic  need 
for  an  educated  citizenry  and  insisted  on  a  system  of  free  schools. 
Such  educators  as  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard  and  John 
Dewey  have  stressed  the  fact  that  democracy  is  an  educational 
principle.  The  perpetuation  and  improvement  of  democracy 
depends  on  effective  universal  education.  The  school  is  the  most 
specific  agency  and  the  most  effective  means  by  which  social 
values  are  conserved  and  desirable  goals  are  reached. 

The  school  cannot  remain  static  and  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
democracy.  It  must  be  a  vital  force  in  shaping  social  policy  and 
directing  the  activities  that  prepare  free  individuals  for  intelli- 
gent participation  in  a  free  society.  Neglect  of  the  opportunity 
and  duty  to  focus  the  school  program  on  the  individual  as  an 
emerging  adult  citizen  on  whom  falls  the  responsibility  for 
preserving  and  improving  the  American  way  of  life  is  an  open 
invitation  to  national  destruction.  We  cannot  assume  that 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life  has  been  ultimately  and  finally 
achieved,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  inheritance  that  we  can  live  on  for 
the  balance  of  our  lives  without  further  work  and  sacrifice.  The 
present  crisis  should  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  cooperative  living  must  be  re- won  each 
time  that  new  threats  arise.  Each  generation  must  accomplish 
democracy  anew  in  terms  of  the  peculiar  perils  that  beset  it  as 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  nation  continues 
its  ceaseless  process  of  change. 


1  Frank   S.   Hickman,   A    Child    in    the    Midst    of    Democracy.      Charlotte,    N.    C. :      The   Duke 
Endowment.     1934.     p.   11. 


EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  LIVING 

A  Summary  of  Points  of  Emphasis  in  the  Course  of  Study 

The  North  Carolina  Course  of  Study  provides  a  program  of 
citizenship  education  that  touches  all  vital  areas  of  character 
training  and  human  development.  The  curriculum  is  designed 
to  provide  experiences  that  promote  personality  development 
and  effective  citizenship.  Beginning  with  the  elementary  work 
of  the  first  grade  and  continuing  on  through  high  school  at 
progressively  higher  levels  each  student  is  insured  a  continuous 
program  of  instruction  designed  to  assist  him  in  getting  essen- 
tial information,  understanding,  and  appreciation  concerning : 

1.  Democratic  ideals  and  principles; 

2.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying it; 

3.  The  Constitution  and  its  provisions  for  protecting  civil 
liberties  and  providing  a  government  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed; 

4.  The  structure  and  function  of  local,  state,  and  national 
governments ; 

5.  The  rich  and  inspiring  story  of  American  democracy  as 
revealed  in  the  history  of  our  country ; 

6.  The  lives  and  contributions  of  American  patriots  from 
colonial  days  to  the  present; 

7.  American  and  world  geography; 

8.  International  affairs  and  the  place  of  the  United  States  as 
a  world  power ; 

9.  The  cultural  heritage  of  American  literature,  music,  and 
art; 

10.  Symbols  of  the  United  States  and  their  use  and  meaning 
in  American  life; 

11.  North  Carolina  history,  geography,  and  government; 

12.  Contemporary  social  and  economic  problems; 

13.  The  techniques  of  democratic  communication  and  coopera- 
tion; 

14.  Current  events; 

15.  Character  development  and  good  citizenship. 


EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 

The  curriculum  for  the  North  Carolina  elementary  schools  is 
designed  to  give  meaning  to  the  term  "democracy,"  to  establish 
democratic  ideals,  and  to  develop  techniques  for  cooperative  liv- 
ing. The  program  of  instruction  is  constructive,  emphasizing 
the  achievements  of  democracy  and  helping  to  inculcate  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  Each  curriculum  area  makes  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  democracy  education  at  each  level  of  child  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  modern  elementary  school  the  course  of  study  is  pursued 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  where  each  child  is  respected  as  a 
person  and  is  stimulated  to  achieve  maximum  personal  develop- 
ment within  a  pattern  of  group  cooperation  and  sharing. 

Program  and  Materials  for  the  Primary  Program 
Grades  1-3 

The  teaching  of  democracy  in  the  primary  grades  is  informal 
in  nature,  but  frequently  is  a  major  outcome  of  large  units  of 
study  in  which  children  share  in  the  initiation,  development,  and 
appraisal  of  their  activities.  The  purpose  of  the  program  in 
these  early  grades  is  to  induct  the  child  happily  and  successfully 
into  American  group  life.  Experiences  in  these  grades  prepare 
the  way  for  regular  social  studies  work  in  the  grades  immedi- 
ately following.  Much  of  the  work  is  centered  on  development 
of  language  powers,  both  oral  and  written,  and  other  funda- 
mental skills  needed  by  all  in  democratic  living. 

Through  such  activities  as  school  assemblies,  participation  in 
classroom  clubs,  and  play  ground  games,  children  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  practice  democracy  and  to  learn  democratic  prin- 
ciples from  experience.  In  developing  the  integrated  program 
of  large  unit  studies  the  areas  mentioned  below  are  given  specific 
attention.  Study  and  reference  materials  are  provided  in  free 
basal  texts  (marked  below  with  two  asterisks  **)  and  State- 
adopted  supplementary  readers  (marked  below  with  one 
asterisk  * ) .  Other  appropriate  material  may  be  found  in  the 
school  library.  Teachers  desiring  material  on  specific  topics 
should  refer  to  Rue's  Subject  Index  to  Readers.  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago.    1938. 
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1.  american  history   stories  and   biographies   of  great 
americans 

**Trips  to  Take.     Johnson,     p.  70-78,  152-154,  155-57,  159-60  (Indians,  Lincoln, 

Lee,  Washington).    Grade  2. 
**8toryland.     Newson.     p.    51-82,    222-225,    225-230     (Indians,    First    English 
Colony,  Columbus,  Lindbergh).     Grade  3. 
*Indian  Life.     Laidlaw.     (Indians).    Grades  1-3. 
*The    Great    Idea.     Ginn.     p.     318-329,     229-239,      (Washington,     Pioneers). 

Grade  3. 
*Wide  Windows.     Johnson,     p.  188-96,  312-13   (Colonial  History,  Columbus). 

Grade  3. 
*Near  and  Far.     Silver,     p.  70-107   (Indians).     Grade  3. 
Elson.     Elson-Gray  Reader  III.     Scott,     p.  311-17    (American  Revolution). 

Grade  3. 
Lawson.     Better  Citizenship.     Beckley.     p.  134-37   (Franklin).     Grades  2-3. 
Bass.     Stories  of  Pioneer  Life.    Heath.     (Pioneers).    Grade  3. 
Elson.     Elson-Gray  Reader  II.     Scott,     p.  194-98   (Lincoln).     Grade  2. 
Dopp.     Now    and    Long    Ago.      Rand.      p.     83-114     (American     History). 

Grade  3. 
Eggleston.     Stories    of    Great    Americans.      American.      (American    Biog- 
raphy).   Grades  2-4. 
Brindl.     Your  Land   and  Mine.      (Democracy   Readers    III).     Macmillan. 
p.  1-50,  154-180,  211-243.     (American  History  and  Biography). 

2.  OBSERVANCE     OP     HOLIDAYS     AND     BIRTHDAYS     OF     FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 

**Friends  to  Make.     Johnson,    p.  89-91.     Grade  1. 
**Trips  to  Take.     Johnson,     p.  79-88.     Grade  2. 
**Good  Times.     Newson.     p.  105-113.     Grade  1. 
**The  Open  Door.     Newson.     p.  184-86,  187-195.     Grade  2. 
**The  Treasure  Box.     Johnson,     p.  114-146,  147-162.    Grade  3. 
**8toryland.     Newson.     p.  256-57,  258-67,  270-73.     Grade  3. 
*Playmates.    American,     p.  123-27.     Grade  1. 
*Storyland.     University,     p.  90-93,  45-58.     Grade  1. 
*Outdoors  and  In.     Rand.     p.  108-32.     Grade  2. 
*Wheels  and  Wings.     Johnson,     p.  226-28.     Grade  3. 
Dopp.     Now  and  Long  Ago.     Rand.     p.  209-17.     Grade  3. 
Horsford.     Stories  of  Our  Holidays.     Silver,     p.  3-6,  94-96.     Grade  3. 
*Man  in  tlie  Drum.     University,     p.  95-96.    Grades  2-3. 
Baker.     Sailing  Tub.     Bobbs.     p.  174-80.     Grade  2. 
Field.     A  Little  Book  of  Days.     Doubleday.     Grades  1-3. 

3.  PATRIOTIC  SONGS 

**The  Music  Hour.     Silver.     First  Grade:    Teachers  Book  for  Kindergarten 

and  First  Grade. 

Second  Grade,  Book  I.  America,  91;  Armistice  Day,  22;  Flag  Song,  47; 
George  Washington,  46;  Lincoln,  40. 

Third  Grade,  Book  II.  America,  121;  Flag  Song,  118;  Song  for  Feb- 
ruary, 69. 
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4.  elementary  knowledge  of  the  flag  and  how  to  display 
and  respect  it 

**Good  Times.     Newson.     p.  120.     Grade  1. 
**TJie  Open  Door.     Newson.     p.  196.     Grade  2. 
**Storyland.     Newson.     p.  224.     Grade  3. 
*Storyland.     University,     p.  21,  93-97.     Grades  1-2. 
*Good  Friends.     Johnson,     p.  173.     Grade  1. 
Freeman.     Child  Story  III.     Lyons,     p.  404-13.     Grade  3. 
.  Brindl.     Your  Land  and  Mine   (Democracy  Readers  III).     Macmillan.     p. 
50-78.    Grade  3. 

5.  APPRECIATION  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  COMMUNITY  WORKERS— THE 
POSTMAN,  THE  FIREMAN,  THE  POLICEMAN  AND  OTHERS 

**Friends  to  Make.     Johnson,     p.  65-84.     Grade  1. 
*Friends  for  Every  Day.     Bobbs.     Grade  1. 
*David's  Friends  at  School.     Scott.     Grade  1. 
*Round  About  You.     Silver,     p.  67-104.     Grade  2. 
*Story  Pictures  of  Our  Neighbors.     Beckley.     Grade  2. 
*Susan's  Neighbors.     Scott.     Grade  2. 
*Wheels  and  Wings.     Johnson,     p.  103-133.     Grade  2. 

6     DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIAL  VIRTUES  AND  GOOD  HABITS 
**'Good  Times.    Newson.    p.  6,  41-49   (Thrift,  courtesy).     Grade  1. 
**The   Open  Door.     Newson.     p.    10,   23,   60-62,    110,   161,   198    (Good  habits, 
thrift,  perseverance,  safety,  politeness,  work  and  kindness).    Grade  2. 
*From  Morning  Till  Night.     Macmillan.     (Health  habits).     Grade  1. 
*Happy  Times.    American.     (Safety).    Grade  1. 
*In  Storm  and  Sunshine.    American.     (Safety).     Grade  1. 
*Peter's  Family.     Scott.     (Helping).     Grade  1. 
*Happy  Days.     Macmillan.     (Health  Habits).     Grade  2. 
*Here  and  There.    American.     (Safety).    Grade  3. 
*Good  Habits.     Macmillan.      (Health  Habits).     Grade   3. 
Dearborn.     Road  to  Citizenship.     Ginn.     (Citizenship).     Grade  3. 
Lawson.     Better  Citizenship.     Beckley.     (Citizenship).    Grade  2. 
Ringer.     Good  Citizens  Club.     Lippincott.     (Citizenship).    Grade  3. 
Outright    and    Charters.      Democracy    Readers.      Macmillan.      (General). 
Grades  1-3. 

Program  and  Materials  for  the  Grammar  Grade  Program 

Grades  4-7 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  grade  the  curriculum  provides  for 
a  more  detailed  and  specific  program  of  citizenship  education. 
At  this  level  the  social  studies  appear  as  a  more  distinct  area  in 
the  course  of  study.  Geography  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
simple  life  in  hot,  dry  regions,  establishing  a  basis  for  com- 
parison and  contrast  with  the  study  of  the  more  complex  civili- 
zation of  the  United  States  that  occurs  in  grade  five. 

The  first  course  in  American  history  is  provided  for  the  fifth 
grade  and  is  closely  integrated  with  the  study  of  American 
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geography  at  this  point.  The  greatest  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  also  comes  here.  These  three  phases  of  the  fifth 
grade  curriculum  are  integral  parts  of  a  social  studies  program 
designed  to  give  the  fifth  grade  child  a  functional  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  and  North  Carolina,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  essential  relationships  existing  be- 
tween geography  and  history,  natural  and  human  resources,  and 
national  and  State  governments. 

In  the  sixth  grade  European  and  Asiatic  geography  are  em- 
phasized to  give  a  geographical  background  for  the  sixth  grade 
history  instruction  that  deals  with  old  world  backgrounds.  The 
study  of  North  Carolina  in  this  grade  is  carried  on  through  units 
that  stress  the  importance  of  European  contributions  to  life  in 
the  New  World  in  general  and  North  Carolina  in  particular.  The 
work  includes  a  study  of  racial  elements  in  the  early  population 
of  the  State  and  the  contributions  made  by  the  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  German,  Swiss,  French,  and  Negro. 

The  seventh  grade  program  provides  a  thorough  review^  of 
American  history  on  a  higher  level,  thus  completing  a  two-cycle 
plan  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  seventh  grade 
study  of  North  Carolina  emphasizes  the  geography  of  the  State 
and  its  implications  in  the  historical  development  and  contem- 
porary life  of  the  State.  A  study  of  the  structure  of  State  gov- 
ernment and  its  relation  to  local  and  national  government  com- 
pletes the  civics  work  for  the  elementary  school.  Southern  lands 
are  the  center  of  interest  in  the  seventh  grade  geography  course, 
special  significance  being  attached  to  the  study  of  South  America 
and  Latin-American  relations. 

Throughout  the  program  for  these  four  grades  history  plays 
a  major  role,  and  serves  to  develop  a  richer  meaning  and  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  In  a  sense  it  serves  as  the  skeleton  of  the  social  science 
program  which  supports  and  articulates  learning  from  language 
arts,  science,  citizenship,  and  fine  arts. 

The  democratic  objectives  of  this  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  democracy; 

2.  To  establish  a  love  of  country ; 

3.  To  stimulate  a  desire  for  active  participation  in  the  perpet- 
uation and  improvement  of  democratic  living; 

4.  To  develop  ideals  and  habits  of  cooperation ; 

5.  To  develop  an  attitude  of  tolerance  toward  religious,  racial, 
political,  economic,  and  other  minority  groups ; 
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6.  To  develop  respect  for  law  and  order  and  the  symbols  of 
the  United  States; 

7.  To  establish  habits  of  good  citizenship; 

8.  To  impress  upon  pupils  the  need  for  personal  and  com- 
munity health  and  safety  required  for  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  social  obligations; 

9.  To  stress  the  need  for  conservation  of  human  and  natural 
resources ; 

10.  To  establish  a  background  of  information  and  experiences 
essential  for  the  critical  thinking  and  intellectual  efficiency 
required  of  good  citizens. 

References : 

For  the  pupil:  State-adopted  free  basal  texts  and  the  supplementary 
materials  listed  below.  Practically  all  of  the  State-adopted  supplementary 
readers  contain  material  useful  in  reaching  the  objectives  in  citizenship  set 
up  for  the  grammar  grades.  Only  those  with  content  especially  suited  to 
social  studies  instruction  and  development  of  democratic  ideals  and  traits 
are  listed  here.  They  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  Other  titles  are 
from  the  State  approved  library  list. 

Grade 

*Leavell,  et  al.     Trails  of  Adventure.    American.— — - 4 

*Baker  &  Baker.     The  Earth  We  Live  On.     Bobbs 4 

♦Charters,   et   al.     Living  Healthfully.     Macmillan 4 

♦Buckley,  et  al.    Around  the  Year.     (Safety).    American... 4 

*Rugg-Krueger.     Communities  of  Men.     Ginn 5 

*Sherwood.    Makers  of  the  New  World.     Bobbs.. 5 

*Melbo.     Our  America.     Bobbs  5 

*Aitchison  and  Uttley.    North  America  by  Plane  and  Train.     Bobbs 5 

*  Lea  veil,  et  al.     The  World's  Gifts.    American 5 

*Baker  &  Baker.     Making  Am,erica.     Bobbs 5 

♦Buckley,  et  al.     On  Land  and  Water,     (Safety).    American 5 

♦Rugg-Krueger.    Peoples   and   Countries.     Ginn 6 

♦Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Europe.     Beckley 6 

♦Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Asia.     Beckley 6 

♦Whittemore.    Asia,  the  Great  Continent.     Bobbs 6 

♦Terry.    Lord  and  Vassal.    Row. 6 

♦Baker  &  Baker.     Our  World  and  Others.     Bobbs.. 6 

♦Leavell,  et  al.     Winning  Our  Way.     American 6 

♦Buckley,  et  al.     Who  Travels  There.     (Safety).    American 6 

♦Starbuck.     The  High  Trail.     (Biography).     World 6 

♦Sewell.     Citizenship  Reader,  Book  VI.     Lippincott 7 

♦Comfort.     Peter  and  Nancy  in  South  America.     Beckley 7 

♦Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Africa.    Beckley 7 

♦Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Australia.     Beckley 7 

♦Leavell,  et  al.     Working  d  Dreaming.    American 7 

♦Wright,  et  al.     Trails  Beyond.     Johnson 7 

♦Starbuck.     Real  Persons.      (Biography).     World 7 

Albjerg,  et  al.     We,  the  Guardians  of  Our  Liberty.    Beckley 7 
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Geade 

Outright  and  Charters.     Democracy  Readers.    Macmillan... 4-7 

Sewell,  et  al.     Neio  Citizenship  Readers.     Lippincott 4-7 

Carlton  and  Carlton.     Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

Scribner    4-7 

Goslin  and  Goslin.     Democracy.    Harcourt _ 4-5 

Leaf.     Fair  Play.     Stokes  3-5 

Rexford  and  Caison.     Constitution  of  Our  Country.    American 5-7 

Curtis.     Why  We  Celebrate  our  Holidays.     Lyons 4-6 

Cannon.     Playing  Fair:  A  Book  of  Tolerance  Plays.     Button 5-7 

For  the  teacher:     See  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Program  and  Materials  for  the  Secondary  School 
Grades  8-12 

In  its  broader  sense  the  curriculum  may  be  defined  as  the  sum 
total  of  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  school.  These 
experiences  are  made  up  of  both  action  and  thought,  and  include 
the  various  activities  in  which  students  engage  and  the  course  of 
study  pursued.  To  teach  democracy  it  is  not  necessary  for 
schools  to  have  a  separate  course  entitled  "Democracy."  If  every 
teacher  has  a  democratic  point  of  view  in  conducting  her  classes 
the  result  will  be  a  democratic  school  in  action  and  an  emphasis 
on  course  of  study  materials  that  clarify  and  enrich  pupil  con- 
cepts of  cooperative  living. 

In  the  social  studies  special  emphasis  is  given  to  training  for 
citizenship.  In  the  eighth  grade  citizenship  is  a  required  course. 
United  States  history  is  a  required  subject  in  the  tenth  grade, 
and  Economics  and  Sociology  are  required  courses  in  many  high 
schools.  World  history  is  offered  in  the  ninth  grade  and  Govern- 
ment and  Problems  of  American  Democracy  are  among  the 
electives  generally  offered  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

With  the  background  of  information  and  concepts  gained  in 
the  elementary  school,  the  course  of  study  for  the  secondary 
school  advances  into  the  more  intricate  problems  of  American 
life.  The  objectives  set  for  the  elementary  school  are  continued 
on  into  the  upper  grades  with  the  following  added  goals : 

1.  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  international  impli- 
cations involved  in  modern  economic,  social,  and  political 
life; 

2.  To  give  the  student  an  ever  increasing  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  community.  State,  and  national  improvement ; 

3.  To  develop  more  fully  democratic  modes  of  communication ; 

4.  To  develop  more  specific  techniques  of  cooperation ; 
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5.  To  develop  habits  of  critical  inquiry  and  wise  treatment  of 
propaganda ; 

6.  To  develop  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
cultures  of  the  world  and  the  various  racial  and  national 
groups  within  the  United  States ; 

7.  To  develop  a  cosmopolitan  outlook  and  a  continuing  interest 
in  current  affairs; 

8.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  contemporary  social  problems 
and  a  desire  to  contribute  to  their  solution. 

A  unified  approach  to  the  problems  of  American  democracy  is 
a  constant  objective  of  all  good  secondary  schools.  The  entire 
high  school  curriculum  contributes  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
teaching  of  democracy.  The  development  of  individuals  who 
exhibit  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  traits  is  a  reflection  of  an 
integrated  school  program  that  employs  with  point  and  direction 
all  the  branches  of  learning  and  a  variety  of  student  activities. 
Each  school  should  develop  an  indigenous  program  based  on  local 
needs  and  resources.  Through  a  continuous  local  program  of 
curriculum  construction  each  community  in  the  State  should  seek 
a  curriculum  that  will  fill  more  pointedly  local  as  well  as  national 
needs  for  effective  citizenship. 

In  developing  local  course  of  study  materials  the  following 
major  areas  should  receive  adequate  consideration: 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  DEVELOPING  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I.     The  Meaning  of  Democracy 

1.  In  political  life  -  ■ 

2.  In  social  life 

3.  In  economic  life 

II.     The  Rise  and  Development  of  American  Democracy 

1.  Contributions   of   early   peoples:    The   Hebrews,    Greeks, 
Christians,  Romans 

2.  Our  English  Heritage 

(a)  The   Charter   of  Liberties    (1100) 

(b)  The  Magna  Charta  (1215) 

(c)  Petition  of  Right   (1628) 

(d)  Habeas  Corpus  Act   (1679) 

(e)  Bill  of  Rights  (1689) 

3.  Great  American  Documents 

(a)  Mayflower  Compact 

(b)  Declaration  of  Independence 

(c)  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 

4.  Some  Major  Accomplishments  of  American  Democracy 
(a)   The  development  of  public  education 
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(b)  The  guarantee  of  civil  liberties 

(c)  Extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  races  and  both  sexes 

(d)  Separation  of  state  and  church 

(e)  Internal  improvements:  roads,  postal  service,  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  etc. 

III.  The  Rise  of  Industry  and  its  Effect  on  American  Life 

1.  Effects  of  the  change  from  farming  to  manufacturing 

2.  Problems   arising  from  the  introduction   of  power-driven   ma- 
chinery and  labor-saving  devices 

3.  The   passing   of   the   geographical    frontier   and    the   effect   on 
American  life 

4.  The  waste  of  natural  resources  and  the  demand  for  conserva- 
tion 

IV.  Major  Issues  Arising  from  Maladjustments  in  Social,  Economic,  and 
Political  Life 

1.  Conflict  between  the  economies  of  abundance  and  scarcity 

2.  The  conflict  of  government  and  business  over  the  control  of 
production 

3.  International    implications:    Immigration,   foreign   trade,    war, 
and  defense 

4.  Attempts  to  resolve  these  conflicts 

V.     Democracy  and  Competing  Social  Philosophies 

1.  Evaluation  of  democracy,  fascism,  socialism,  and  communism 
in  terms  of  the  effect  on  the  individual 

2.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  that  are  peculiarly 
democratic 

3.  Comparison  of  claims  and  actual  accomplishments  of  democ- 
racy and  competing  forms  of  government 

VI.     Propaganda  Devices  and  Agencies 

1.  The  role  of  the  press,  radio,  motion  picture  and  other  means 
of  communication  in  American  democracy 

2.  Misuse  of  the  privilege  of  freedom  in  communication 

3.  Combatting  misuse  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  press  by 
special  interests  and  subversive  groups 

VII.     Our  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  of  Self-Government 

1.  The  origin  and  development  of  political  parties 

2.  The  machinery  for  popular  elections 

3.  How  pressure  groups  function 

4.  The  citizen  and  civil  liberties 

5.  Government  and  its  relation  to  business  and  industry 

6.  Needed  reforms  in  the  structure  and  function  of  government 

References : 

For  high  school  students:     Books  are  from  library  lists  approved  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.     For  other  titles  see 
the  approved  N.  C.  E.  A.  Library  Catalog. 
Beard.     The  Presidents  in  American  History.    Messner. 
Beard.     Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens.     Crowell. 
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Daugherty.     Daniel  Boone.    Viking. 

Broome,  and  Adams.     Our  Democracy.     Macmillan. 

Charman  &  Others.    Historic  Currents  in  Changing  America.     Winston. 

Commanger  &  Nevins.     The  Heritage  of  America.     Little. 

Cottier.     Champions  of  Democracy.     Little. 

Drinkwater.    Abraham  Lincoln,  a  play.     Houghton. 

Purdy.     He  Heard  America  Sing:  The  Story  of  Stephen  Foster.    Messner. 

Fox  and  Schlesinger.     The  Cavalcade  of  America.    Bradley. 

Gillis  &  Ketchum.     Our  America.     Little. 

Hart.     Source  Book  of  Am^erican  History.     Macmillan. 

Hartman.     The  Making  of  a  Democracy.     Day. 

Holland.     Plays  of  the  American  Colonies.    Harper. 

Kendrick  &  Seaver.     Taxes  Benefit  and  Burden.     Newson. 

Weybright.     Spangled  Banner.     Farrar. 

Sandburg.     Ahe  Lincoln  Groxos  Up.     Harcourt. 

Magruder.     American  Government.     Allyn. 

Newton  and  Others.     What  America  Has  Done.     Southern. 

Olcott.     Good  Stories  for  Anniversaries.     Houghton. 

Parker  and  Others.     Citizenship  d  Our  Democracy.     Heath. 

Gray.     Penn.     Viking. 

Prindville.     First  Ladies.     Macmillan. 

SchaufHer.     Celebrations  for  Patriotic  Days.     Dodd. 

Society    for    Curriculum    Study.     Building    America.      New    York:    Building 

America,  425  W.  123rd  St.,  Monthly.    $2  for  eight  units. 

A  photographic  study  of  modern  problems.     Several  dozen  units  on 

problems  such  as  Civil  Liberties,  Conservation,  Our  Constitution,  Our 

Federal  Government,  and   Seeing  America  are  now  available.     Back 

copies  are  for  sale  at  25^  each  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education, 

Extension  Division,  U.  N.  C.     Chapel  Hill. 
Stevenson.     American  History  in  Verse  for  Boys  &  Girls.     Houghton. 
Survey  Graphic.     Calling  America.     Harper. 
Walker  &  Kersey.     Our  National  Constitution,  How  it  was  Framed  and  How 

it  Works.     Scribner. 
Eaton.     Leader  by  Destiny,  George  Washington,  Man  and  Patriot.     Harcourt. 
Williams  and  Studebaker.     Our  Freedoms  Series.     New  York,  Row,  Peterson 

and  Company. 

1.  The  Rights  We  Defend 

2.  Right  of  Free  Speech 

3.  Liberty  of  the  Press 

4.  Fair  Trial  - 

5.  Religious  Liberty 

For  the  teacher:     See  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

PATRIOTIC  SONGS 

In  addition  to  many  patriotic  songs  found  in  song  books  in  general  use 
in  schools,  the  following  more  recent  songs  are  sometimes  useful  in  preparing 
patriotic  exercises,  pageants  and  dramatizations. 
God  Bless  America.     Irving  Berlin,  Inc.,  New  York. 
I  Am  an  American.     Boston  Music  Co.,  Boston  Mass. 
Ballad  of  America.     Robbins  Music  Corporation,  New  York. 
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The  American  Way.     Rudolf  Schramm,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Let  Freedom  Ring.     Feist-Miller,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Your  Flag  and  Mine.     Larry  Spier,  Inc.,  New  York. 

My  Own  United  States.     M.  Witmark  and  Sons,  New  York. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS 

Bisbee.     The  Dramatized  Story  of  Our  National  Songs.     Boston:     Walter  H. 

Baker  Co. 
Currier.     Land  of  the  Free.     Chicago:     Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 
Eastman.     America's    Unfinished    Battles.      New    York:      Dramatists    Play 

Service. 
Green,  Paul.     Franklin  and  the  King.    New  York:     Dramatists  Play  Service. 
Lamkin.     America,    Yesterday   and    Today.     Chicago:      T.    S.    Denison    and 

Company. 
Price.     The  Mayflower  Compact.     Boston:     Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 
Ringle.     We  Americans.     Chicago:     Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

Suitable  16mm  motion  picture  films  for  use  in  citizenship  education  and 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum  may  be  selected  from  the  following  publica- 
tions: 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Catalog.     Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Extension  Division, 

U.  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill.    Free. 
Catalog  of  Films  for  Classroom  Use.     Teaching  Films  Custodians,  Inc.,  25 

West  43rd  St.,  New  York.     1939.     504. 
Directory  of  U.  8.  Government  Films.     The  United  States  Film  Service,  U.  S. 

Ofl&ce  of  Education,  Washington.     Free. 
Educational  Film  Catalog.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York.     1939.     $4.00  with 

one  year's  quarterly  supplements. 
Free  Films  for  Schools.     De  Vry  Corporation,  1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago. 

50«J. 


SYMBOLISM  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

Symbolism  has  a  very  definite  place  in  education  for  democ- 
racy. The  schools  should  teach  what  the  flag  stands  for,  how 
to  respect  it,  how  to  salute  it.  Every  individual  should  learn  the 
pledge  to  the  flag,  the  American's  creed,  the  national  anthem  and 
other  patriotic  songs.  But  these  activities  should  be  emphasized 
most  strongly  when  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them,  at  a  level  of 
maturity  when  they  become  meaningful  representations  of  prin- 
ciples that  support  our  organized  society.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  such  outward  manifestations  from  becoming  substi- 
tutes for  real  devotion.  Teachers  must  never  ease  their  con- 
science with  the  idea  that  they  have  instilled  genuine  patriotism 
simply  because  they  have  taught  pupils  to  salute  the  flag  and 
recite  the  pledge.  If  such  representations  become  meaningless 
rituals,  they  are  prostitutions  of  emblems  and  symbols  that 
should  have  the  richest  of  meanings  and  call  forth  the  most 
selfless  devotion.  The  use  of  symbolism  in  education  for  Ameri- 
can life  must  be  supported  by  concrete  experiences  that  translate 
these  formal  ceremonies  into  the  everyday  living  of  boys  and 
girls.    Lip  service  alone  will  not  build  a  better  democracy. 

The  use  of  symbolism  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to  develop 
respect  for  those  things  emblematic  of  the  nation  and  to  use 
national  symbols  in  an  approved  manner.  The  following  infor- 
mation should  prove  to  be  of  help  to  teachers  in  preparing  pro- 
grams for  patriotic  occasions  and  in  giving  instruction. 

RESPECT  DUE  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES^ 

The  flag  should  be  raised  at  sunrise  and  lowered  at  sunset.  It 
should  never  remain  out  over  night  except  during  war.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  flag  flying  from  the  United 
States  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  is  never  lowered 
except  for  replacement. 

An  old,  torn  or  soiled  flag  should  be  destroyed,  preferably  by 
burning. 

The  law  specifically  forbids  the  use  of  and  the  representation  of 
the  flag  in  any  manner  or  in  any  connection  with  merchan- 
dise for  sale. 

The  flag  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 


1 


1  From  One   Flag!   One   Nation!     National  Defense  Through  Patriotic  Education   Committee, 
National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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In  raising  a  flag  to  half  mast  it  should  first  be  raised  to  full  mast 
and  then  lowered;  from  which  position  it  should  be  raised 
to  full  mast  before  being  lowered. 

The  flag  should  never  be  draped. 

In  hanging  a  flag  against  a  wall,  either  horizontal  or  perpendicu- 
lar, the  blue  field  should  be  at  the  spectator's  left. 

When  displayed  on  a  staff  from  a  platform,  the  flag  should  be 
at  the  speaker's  right;  if  displayed  from  the  floor,  the  flag 
should  be  at  the  right  of  the  audience. 

When  displaying  a  flag  across  a  street,  the  points  of  the  compass 
are  used :  The  blue  field  should  point  toward  the  north  when 
hung  across  an  east-west  street;  the  blue  should  be  toward 
the  east  when  hung  across  a  north-south  street. 

The  flag  at  half  mast  is  a  sign  of  mourning. 

The  flag  upside  down  is  a  signal  of  distress. 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  30th,  the  flag  is  flown  at  half  mast  until 
noon  in  memory  for  the  dead;  it  is  then  raised  to  full  mast 
to  signify  that  the  Nation  still  lives. 

When  a  flag  is  carried  with  one  other  flag,  it  holds  the  place  of 
honor,  the  marching  right;  with  more  than  one,  either  at 
the  marching  right  or  is  carried  in  front  of  the  other  flags. 

When  a  flag  passes  in  parade,  spectators  should  stand  at  atten- 
tion and  men  should  lift  their  hats.  [See  Proper  Flag 
Salutes  below.]    A  stationary  flag  is  not  saluted. 

The  American  flag  represents  the  unity  of  our  great  United 
States  of  America. 

PLEDGE  TO  THE  FLAG 

In  pledging  allegiance  to  the  Flag,  the  United  States  Flag 
Association  suggests  following  the  prescription  of  the  Second 
National  Flag  Conference  (1924).    It  is  as  follows: 

Standing,  with  the  right  hand  over  the  heart,  all  repeat  to- 
gether the  following  Pledge : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands,   one   Nation   indivisible,   with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all." 
At  the  words  "to  the  Flag,"  the  right  hand  is  extended, 
palm  upward,  toward  the  Flag,  and  this  position  is  held  to 
the  end.    After  the  words  "justice  for  all,"  the  hand  drops 
to  the  side. 
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Alternate  procedures  used  in  some  schools  are  as  follows : 
(1)  the  right  hand  salute  is  given  until  the  words  "to  the  Flag," 
when  the  hand  is  extended  toward  the  flag;  (2)  the  right 
hand  is  placed  over  the  heart  and  kept  there  throughout  the 
Pledge;  (3)  the  right  hand  salute  is  given  throughout  the 
rendering  of  the  Pledge. 

PROPER  FLAG  SALUTES 

During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  lowering  the  flag  or  when 
the  flag  is  passing  in  a  parade  or  in  a  review,  all  persons  present 
should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention  and  salute.  Those  in 
uniform  should  render  the  right  hand  salute.  When  not  in  uni- 
form, men  should  remove  the  headdress  with  the  right  hand  and 
hold  it  at  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand  being  over  the  heart.  Women 
should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand  over  the  heart.  The 
salute  to  the  flag  in  the  moving  column  is  rendered  at  the  moment 
the  flag  passes. 

SALUTE  TO  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

When  the  National  Anthem  is  played  and  the  flag  is  not  dis- 
played, all  present  should  stand  and  face  toward  the  music. 
Those  in  uniform  should  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  Anthem, 
retaining  this  position  until  the  last  note.  All  others  should 
stand  at  attention,  men  removing  the  headdress.  When  the  flag 
is  displayed,  the  regular  "Salute  to  the  Flag"  should  be  given. 

Further  information  and  much  inspirational  material  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  United  States  Flag  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among    the    Association's    publications    the    following    are    especially 

recommended: 

The  Flag  of  the  United  States:  Its  History  and  Symbolism,  which  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  factual  and  inspirational  material  about  the  flag, 
as  well  as  the  answer  to  practically  any  question  that  may  arise 
concerning  it.    $2.00  per  copy. 

Our  Country's  Flag,  which  contains  a  story  of  the  evolution  of  our  Flag, 
inspirational  material,  and  the  Flag  Code,  beautifully  illustrated  in 
red  and  blue.     25^  per  copy. 

US:  A  Presentation  of  Americanism.     254- 

2.  National    Defense    Through    Patriotic    Education    Committee,    National 
Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  issues  22  cards  and  leaflets,  5  posters  and  1  pamphlet 
on  citizenship.  Single  copies  of  cards  and  leaflets  free.  In  quantity  50^ 
a  hundred.    Posters  10^  each,  pamphlets  $1.50  a  hundred. 
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Radio  Script  Exchange,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Exchange  lends  free  to  public  schools  a  variety  of  radio  scripts 
for  patriotic  programs.  "The  Growth  of  the  American  Flag,"  script  of 
NBC  broadcast  of  June  11,  1939,  from  The  World  Is  Yours  series  is  espe- 
cially recommended  for  use  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  history  and 
meaning  ef  the  flag. 


ACTIVITIES  PRODUCTIVE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  TRAITS  AND 

SKILLS 

The  most  effective  citizenship  emerges  from  a  functional  set- 
ting. In  developing  democratic  traits  and  skills  the  individual 
must  see  the  relationship  between  those  traits  and  skills  and  the 
actual  working  of  democracy.  A  form  of  "citizenship"  may  be 
taught  verbally  like  the  multiplication  table  is  sometimes  taught, 
that  is  by  memorization  and  drill  until  the  material  is  "fixed"  or 
"over-learned."  Democracy  may  be  taught  the  same  way,  but 
such  teaching  does  not  result  in  real  learning.  We  can  teach 
Democracy  as  a  subject,  but  only  that  democracy  which  is  ex- 
perienced in  daily  life  has  fullest  meaning  and  value.  The  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  living  outlined  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  may  be  memorized  perfectly 
and  the  student  still  lack  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
needed  for  competent  citizenship.  Democratic  citizenship  is 
chiefly  an  outgrowth  of  experiences  in  democratic  living.  The 
Boy  Scouts,  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  other  organizations  for  boys 
and  girls  are  effective  in  citizenship  training  because  they  pro- 
vide experiences  of  this  type.  The  public  school  is  likewise 
effective  when  it  is  a  dynamic  social  institution  and  the  coopera- 
tive living  needs  of  children  are  recognized. 

School  organization  is  important  in  citizenship  education. 
When  school  organization  and  administration  is  dictatorial 
pupils  and  teachers  become  agents  for  carrying  out  policies  that 
they  had  no  voice  in  making.  As  a  result,  they  get  little  personal 
satisfaction  in  striving  for  them.  Feelings,  attitudes,  meanings, 
and  values  are  involved  in  all  good  learning;  failure  to  provide 
school  organization  and  administration  that  recognizes  these 
elements  in  the  learning  situation  blocks  progress  toward  demo- 
cratic effectiveness  at  the  outset.  By  participation  in  the  life 
of  a  democratically  administered  school  the  pupil  is  able  to 
develop  a  better  concept  of  democracy,  to  understand  more  fully 
such  abstractions  as  freedom,  tolerance,  and  cooperation.  A 
democratic  set-up  is  essential  in  a  functional  program  of  educa- 
tion for  democracy.  Children  and  teachers  must  have  freedom. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  shall  have  unlimited  license  or 
unguided  development  that  results  in  general  confusion.  It 
means  that  the  real  foundation  on  which  democracy  will  rest  is 
a  foundation  of  successful  cooperative  living  in  the  hom.e  and 
school. 
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Administrative  procedures  should  move  from  the  authorita- 
rian to  the  democratic  by  stages;  there  should  be  a  gradual 
evolution  that  takes  place  only  so  fast  as  pupils  and  teachers 
are  capable  of  shouldering  the  responsibilities  that  are  inherent 
in  democratic  living.  Self-reliance,  self -guidance,  and  a  realistic 
recognition  of  one's  own  strengths,  weaknesses,  abilities  and 
needs  determine  the  fitness  of  an  individual  or  a  group  to  assume 
more  and  more  democratic  obligations. 

Development  of  the  program  of  citizenship  education,  like 
development  of  other  phases  of  the  school  program,  demands  a 
unified  approach.  The  whole  school  should  be  conscious  of  the 
emphasis  needed  in  citizenship  education  and  should  be  working 
together  to  make  effective  citizenship  a  reality.  Superintendent, 
principal  and  teachers  should  have  the  same  general  point  of 
view,  should  be  guided  by  the  same  basic  philosophy  in  carrying 
forward  the  program.  This  harmony  of  fundamental  purposes 
emerges  from  the  interaction  of  administrators,  teachers,  pupils 
and  lay  persons. 

Appraisal  of  school  activities  in  terms  of  democracy  requires 
careful  consideration  of  the  way  the  activities  were  selected.  If 
the  children  participate  in  choosing  what  shall  be  done,  how  it 
shall  be  done,  and  in  deciding  what  value  is  to  be  given  an 
activity,  then  democracy  is  functioning  in  the  classroom.  Lack 
of  pupil  participation  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  authoritarian 
program. 

Student  participation  in  government  is  desirable  in  schools  for 
two  reasons :  it  affords  a  democratic  means  of  achieving  desirable 
goals  and  it  also  gives  pupils  needed  experience  in  shouldering 
responsibilities.  Pupil  participation  in  such  an  activity  must  be 
genuine,  the  student  council  must  be  a  real  cooperative  enter- 
prise. Domination  of  the  group  by  a  teacher  nullifies  many  ex- 
pected benefits.  Pupils  need  to  be  given  responsibilities.  If 
they  make  mistakes,  as  they  most  likely  will,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  learning  values  derived  from  such  a  situation 
outweigh  the  mistakes.  Error  in  pupil  group  judgment  should 
not  signify  failure;  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  pupil 
experience  to  be  reconstructed  and  used  in  improving  the  quality 
of  future  judgment. 

Every  pupil  can  not  get  the  valuable  experience  afforded  by 
work  in  the  student  council.  Some  will  gain  similar  experiences 
in  the  schoolboy  safety  patrol,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  organized 
athletics,  and  clubs;  but  the  only  place  to  reach  all  students  is 
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in  the  classroom.    In  the  final  analysis  the  classroom  must  be  an 
emerging  replica  of  a  democratic  society  in  action. 

School  training  for  satisfying  life  in  a  democracy  can  and 
does  begin  the  first  year  the  child  comes  to  school.  Teachers 
should  keep  this  fact  in  mind  constantly.  Education  for  com- 
petent citizenship  cannot  be  deferred  until  the  child  reaches  high 
school.  There  should  be  a  continuous  program  of  citizenship 
education  that  expands  as  the  child  grows  and  develops,  a  pro- 
gram of  a  cumulative  nature  that  enables  the  child  to  take  part 
in  school  and  community  life  on  a  higher  level  of  cooperation 
each  year.  The  program  should  emphasize  a  few  things  at  each 
level  of  maturity.  For  example,  the  following  learnings  for 
democratic  living  could  be  stressed  in  the  various  elementary 
grades : 
Grade  I.         Learning  to  keep  a  promise 

Learning  to  share  in  doing  necessary  work 
Learning  to  take  turns 

Learning  to  put  toys,  books,  and  other  objects  away 
after  use 
Grade  IL        Learning  to  serve  on  a  committee  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  some  specific  duty  such  as  keeping  the 
library  books  in  order,  watering  growing  plants 
in  the  classroom,  etc. 
Learning  that  the  other  fellow  has  certain  rights — 
such  as  a  right  to  talk,  a  right  to  enjoy  the  play- 
ground equipment 
Grade  III.      Learning  how  to  vote  for  someone,  how  to  evaluate 
personality  in  relation  to  the  job  to  be  done 
Learning  how  to  offer  criticism 
Learning  how  to  carry  on  a  discussion 
Grade  IV.       Learning  how  to  assemble  information  from  sev- 
eral sources  and  to  apply  it  to  a  real  problem 
Learning  to  appreciate  the  work  of  other  members 
of  the  class 
Grade  V.        Learning  the  history  of  the  American  struggle  for 
liberty 
Learning  to  respect  the  symbols  of  America:  the 

flag,  the  national  anthem 
Learning  to  appreciate  the  contributions  of  Ameri- 
can patriots,  to  learn  through  biography  of  the 
courage,  foresight,  and  suffering  of  those  who 
made  America 
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Grade  VI.      Learning  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  group 

Learning  to  appreciate  European  contributions  to 
American  hfe  and  culture 
Grade  VII.     Learning  our  freedoms — Freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly    and    religion — and    how    to    practice 
them 
Learning  to  carry  on  the  more  advanced  techniques 
of  democratic  communication,  such  as  the  panel 
discussion,  debate,  forum 
Learning  the  form  and  function  of  our  dual  gov- 
ernment 
Learning  about  other  kinds  of  government  and  con- 
trasting them  vi^ith  democracy 
Such  a  list  of  desirable  learnings  is,  of  course,  only  partial. 
There  is  considerable  overlapping  of  those  listed  and  there  is 
no  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the  exact  grade  in  which  a 
specific    learning    should    be    emphasized.      Working    together 
teachers  should  decide  on  learnings  needing  greatest  emphasis 
in  each  community  and  give  special  stress  to  these  at  the  grade- 
level  that  seems  to  them  to  be  most  appropriate. 

In  the  high  school  the  list  of  learnings  and  techniques  should 
be  extended  and  enriched.  Many  of  the  points  of  emphasis  in  the 
elementary  school  will  receive  attention  in  the  secondary  school, 
but  the  teacher  will  assist  the  pupil  in  applying  these  to  more 
complex  situations. 

Valuable  opportunities  for  developing  initiative,  self-control, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  are  afforded  students  by  work  in 
various  extra-curricula  and  regular  school  activities.  The  fol- 
lowing partial  list  of  activities  reported  by  various  schools  sug- 
gests the  rich  possibilities  for  citizenship  training  to  be  found 
outside  regular  course  of  study  work: 

1.  Working  in  the  student  council 

2.  Caring  for  the  building  and  grounds 

3.  Serving  on  the  schoolboy  safety  patrol 

4.  Assisting  in  the  library 

5.  Serving  as  guides  or  ushers  for  visiting  parents 

6.  Conducting  major  portions  of  commencement  exercises 

7.  Participating  in  athletics  and  sports 

8.  Operating  the  school  store 

9.  Assisting  in  the  cafeteria 

10.  Operating  the  school  bank 

11.  Operating  a  lost  and  found  bureau 

12.  Compiling  directory  of  students 

13.  Publishing  the  school  newspaper 
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14.  Publishing  the  school  yearbook 

15.  Posting  appropriate  material  on  the  bulletin  boards 

16.  Caring  for  and  operating  such  school  equipment  as  the 

radio,  motion  picture  projector,  central  sound  system 

17.  Conducting  student  forums 

18.  .  Assuming  responsibility  for  assembly  programs 

19.  Joining  and  working  in  hobby  clubs 

20.  Arranging  for  parties  and  other  social  occasions 

21.  Serving  in  a  homeroom  club 

22.  Joining  and  actively  participating  in  such  organizations  as 

the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,  Hi-Y 
Club,  Gra-Y  Club,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

SUGGESTED    PROJECTS    AND    ACTIVITIES    FOR    CORRELATION    AND 
INTEGRATION  WITH  COURSE  OF  STUDY  MATERIALS 

The  following  limited  list  of  activities  is  indicative  of  the  things  that  can 
be  done  in  the  public  school  to  vitalize  a  program  of  Democracy  and 
Americanism: 

1.  Observe  all  significant  holidays  and  birthdays  of  great  Americans. 

2.  Present  a  special  school  program  on  The  Rights  We  Defend. 

3.  Have  students  prepare  and  make  talks  on  Putting  Democracy  to  Work  in 
Our  School. 

4.  Prepare  and  display  posters  with  Democracy  as  a  theme.     Examples: 

(a)  Posters  showing  privileges  granted  in  Bill  of  Rights. 

(b)  Posters  emphasizing  cooperation. 

(c)  Posters  pointing  out  that  privileges  of  democracy  must  be  balanced 
by  responsibilities. 

(d)  Illustrated  posters  showing  great  American  statesmen  and  giving 
concise  remarks  made  by  them.  For  example:  Silhouette  of  Lincoln 
with  the  words  "Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the 
people." 

5.  Collect  copies  of  the  Magna  Charta,  Mayflower  Compact,  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Constitution;  prepare  a  school  or  community  store 
window  display  of  Great  Documents  in  the  Struggle  for  Freedom. 

6.  Have  a  school  debate  on  the  right  of  free  speech. 

7.  Make  dioramas  depicting  important  events  in  American  History,  such 
as  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

8.  Collect  and  display  famous  paintings  of  American  history  scenes,  such 
as  Washington  Grossing  the  Delaware,  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  The  Signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

9.  Prepare  an  assembly  program  with  the  theme  Religious  Freedom.  Use 
the  symposium  technique  and  have  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  and  a 
Jewish  church  leader  participate. 

10.  Have  representative  students  visit  and  interview  leaders  of  community 
activities  and  report  on  community  cooperation  in  the  local  situation. 

11.  Arrange  a  special  library  display  of  books  on  Democracy  and  Goopera- 
tion. 

12.  Send  representatives  to  observe  a  court  trial  and  to  report  on  some  such 
topic  as  Trial  by  Jury  or  Freedom  and  the  Law. 

13.  Make  class  scrapbooks  of  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  contrasting 
civil  liberties  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  dictatorships. 
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14.  Arrange  with  some  local  organization  such  as  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  or  the  American  Legion  to  participate  in  flag- 
raising  exercises. 

15.  If  the  school  is  equipped  to  use  16mm  films,  arrange  a  series  of  motion 
pictures  under  some  such  theme  as  Conservation  or  Great  Events  in  the 
Struggle  for  Freedom.  Appropriate  films  may  be  obtained  through  the 
U.  S.  Film  Service,  Federal  Security  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Extension  Division,  University  of 
N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

16.  Make  use  of  current  educational  radio  programs  such  as  the  "Know 
Your  State  Government"  series  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  broadcast  over  WPTF  each  Monday  from  2:30  to 
3:00  P.M.  Other  educational  programs  may  be  selected  from  the  net- 
works of  the  NBC,  Mutual,  and  Columbia  Systems.    For  example: 

The  American  School  of  the  Air;  CBS 

9:15-9:45  A.M.,  E.S.T.  daily  Monday  through  Friday.  The  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  programs  are  especially  helpful  in  developing  a 
better  concept  of  democracy  and  in  teaching  the  history  of  the 
U.  S. 

Cavalcade  of  America;  NBC  Red 

7:30-8:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.  each  Wednesday. 

The  World  is  Yours;  (Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of 
Education)  NBC  Red 
5:00-5:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.  each  Saturday. 

School  of  the  Air;  MBS 

2:30-3:00  P.M.,  Tuesday  and  Thursday;   2:45-3:00  P.M.,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  E.S.T. 
Scripts  of  former  broadcasts  useful  in  democracy  education  may  be  bor- 
rowed  free   from   the   Radio    Script   Exchange,    U.    S.    Office    of   Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 


DEVELOPING  DEMOCRATIC  TECHNIQUES 

Democracy  is  essentially  a  cooperative  undertaking.  To 
develop  a  democracy  that  works  it  is  necessary  to  educate  great 
multitudes  of  individuals  in  the  techniques  of  cooperation.  Of 
all  the  skills  needed  in  moving  democracy  forward  none  is  more 
important  than  the  skill  of  democratic  communication.  Such 
technological  advances  in  the  realm  of  communication  as  the 
radio,  the  sound  motion  picture,  and  the  high  speed  press  pro- 
vide the  means  for  disseminating  information  needed  by  the 
entire  population  in  wisely  exercising  the  right  of  franchise  and 
in  forming  opinions  about  matters  of  public  policy.  But  these 
modern  inventions  may  be  prostituted — may  be  so  used  as  to 
actually  thwart  the  progress  of  democracy  when  undemocratic 
use  is  made  of  them.  The  privileges  of  a  free  speech  and  a  free 
press,  of  the  right  to  assemble  and  discuss,  may  be  used  by  sub- 
versive elements  to  destroy  the  form  of  government  dedicated 
to  preserving  these  freedoms.  The  only  solution  to  this  apparent 
dilemma  is  a  citizenship  trained  in  critical  thinking  and  alert 
to  propaganda. 

To  forward  group  thinking  and  to  develop  more  effective 
modes  of  communication  is  a  definite  obligation  of  the  public 
school.  Pupils  should  be  given  practice  and  training  in  group 
discussion,  committee  work,  and  general  cooperation  throughout 
the  public  school. 

The  following  is  only  a  partial  list  of  techniques  that  should 
be  given  consideration  in  every  phase  of  the  school  program. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  them  to  any  specific  maturity 
level.  Teachers,  working  in  groups,  should  use  these  suggestions 
in  developing  procedures  applicable  to  their  specific  work  in  each 
administrative  unit. 

1.    Teaching  the  Technique  of  Democratic  Discussion 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  participate  in  group  discus- 
sion. Teachers  should  grasp  the  best  opportunities  for  socialized 
recitations  and  use  them  for  developing  group  thinking,  coopera- 
tion, and  tolerance.  Much  of  the  discussion  should  be  of  an 
informal  nature,  but  where  necessary  rules  of  order  should  be 
set  up  by  the  group.  By  the  time  pupils  reach  senior  high  school 
they  should  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  some  such 
authority  as  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  dominate  the  discussion. 
He  participates  as  a  guide  and  stimulator,  and  should  function 
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chiefly  as  the  agent  of  the  group  in  keeping  the  discussion  from 
wandering  too  far  afield.  As  the  group  improves  in  its  ability 
to  handle  itself  the  teacher  should  remain  more  and  more  in  the 
background.  Often  the  outcome  of  a  discussion  among  pupils 
will  be  unpredictable  and  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  When 
this  seems  inevitable  the  teacher  should  not  jump  in  and  direct 
the  discussion  so  as  to  lead  it  to  conclusions  in  keeping  with  her 
own  opinion,  but  she  should  await  the  questions  of  pupils  con- 
cerning her  opinion.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  for  the  teacher 
to  close  a  discussion  with  a  re-statement  of  the  problem  and  a 
suggestion  that  the  discussion  be  continued  after  each  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  pertinent  references  and  think  more  about 
the  problem  at  hand.  Often  when  a  discussion  ends  with  some 
pupils  confused,  it  is  helpful  to  summarize  the  discussion,  state 
the  points  of  conflict  and  any  inconsistencies,  and  suggest  further 
discussion  at  a  later  date. 

When  a  group  has  advanced  to  the  stage  where  it  can  conduct 
itself  in  an  orderly  manner  and  exhibit  the  restraint  and 
tolerance  necessary  for  effective  discussion,  more  responsibility 
should  be  placed  directly  on  the  group.  A  chairman  and  secre- 
tary may  be  selected  for  the  more  formal  discussions  and  the 
group  may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  function  with  a  minimum 
of  teacher  control. 

In  reaching  group  decisions  the  following  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  purpose  or  problem  before  the  group  should  be  clearly 
stated. 

2.  Suggestions  should  be  received  from  members  of  the  group. 
Each  member  should  be  encouraged  to  participate. 

3.  Members  of  the  group  who  do  not  clearly  understand  the 
problem  or  the  suggestions  made  for  its  solution  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  in  order  to  clarify 
matters. 

4.  Suggestions  should  be  recorded  and  discussed,  each  member 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  express  his  objections  and 
to  submit  new  evidence  or  a  compromise  plan. 

5.  Members  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  pro- 
posed plan. 

6.  The  minority  opinion  should  be  respected.  The  minority 
group  should  be  allowed  to  state  its  opinion  and  to  give 
reasons  for  it. 
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7.  After  reaching  a  decision  steps  should  be  taken  to  plan  on 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  and  to  carry  out  the  plans  most 
effectively. 

2.    Discovering  Prejudice  and  Habitual  Attitudes 

In  the  confused  war-torn  world  of  today  democracy  is  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle  with  competing  forms  of  government  and 
ways  of  living.  One  nation  after  another  has  been  attacked  by 
the  totalitarian  states  and  brought  under  a  dictatorship  with 
loss  of  civil  rights  and  personal  dignity.  The  strategy  of  the 
conqueror  has  been  to  divide  and  conquer.  America  should  learn 
from  these  tragedies  the  lesson  of  strength  in  national  unity. 
New  meaning  and  renewed  devotion  should  be  given  to  the  motto 
"United  we  stand — divided  we  fall !" 

Prejudice  and  habitual  attitudes  of  the  wrong  sort  may  greatly 
weaken  national  unity  and  give  rise  to  dissatisfied  minority 
groups  that  are  a  fertile  field  for  the  seeds  of  discontent  sown 
by  subversive  elements.  The  public  school  in  teaching  children 
to  live  and  learn  democratically  should  assist  each  individual  in 
appraising  his  beliefs  and  attitudes  concerning  other  people,  and 
in  developing  that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  that  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  human  personality  that  are  fundamental 
in  democratic  living. 

In  a  recent  article  Clinchy^  pointed  out  that  we  must  create  a 
democracy  of  cultures,  giving  special  attention  to  American 
culture  problems,  for,  as  he  says : 

"We  of  the  United  States  are: 

One-third  of  a  million,  Indian 

One-third  of  a  million.  Oriental,  Filipino,  and  Mexican 

60  million,  Anglo-Saxon ;  10  million,  Irish 

15  million,  Teutonic;  9  million,  Slavic 

5  million,  Italian ;  4  million,  Scandinavian 

2  million,  French ;  13  million,  Negro 

1  million  each,  Finn,  Lithuanian,  Greek 

In  addition,  we  are : 

2  million,  Anglican  Episcopalians 
40  million.  Evangelical  Protestant 

1  million,  Greek  Catholic 

41/2  million,  Jew 
Two-thirds  of  a  million.  Mormon 
One-tenth  of  a  million,  Quaker 
22  million,  Roman  Catholic 
One-half  million,  Christian  Scientist 


1  Clinchy,   Everette   R.      "Education   and   Human   Relations",   The   Journal   of   the    National 
Education  Association.     29  :S    (Nov.  1940)   p.  227. 
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The  public  school  should  recognize  the  need  for  developing 
tolerance  at  an  early  age  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Many- 
prejudices  held  by  adults  date  back  to  pre-school  and  elementary 
school  years.  Often  children  are  brought  up  in  a  community  in 
which  one  religion  is  definitely  in  the  minority.  Be  this  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  children  of  the  other  churches  are  likely  to  develop 
a  strong  prejudice  and  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  children 
from  this  "different"  church  unless  they  are  taught  to  respect  the 
religion  of  others  and  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  tolerance  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
Teachers  should  be  alert  to  pupil  prejudices  and  should  assist 
children  in  developing  desirable  attitudes  toward  persons  of 
different  creed,  color,  nationality,  or  economic  status.  The  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  suggested  for  discovering  and  correcting 
prejudice  and  habitual  attitudes  of  condemnation:^ 

1.  Make  a  list  of  prejudices  and  habitual  attitudes  of  con- 
demnation expressed  by  pupils  in  their  discussions  of 
problems. 

2.  Assist  pupils  in  finding  the  causes  for  these  attitudes  and 
for  any  intolerant  activities  observed. 

3.  Evaluate  these  causes  and  decide  to  what  extent  there  is 
reason  for  general  dislike  of  specific  groups  of  persons  or 
specific  institutions.  Relating  a  prejudice  to  its  cause  often 
helps  build  tolerance. 

4.  Assist  individuals  through  discussion  and  research  to 
fairly  appraise  their  behavior  and  beliefs  in  order  that 
each  may  recognize  his  own  tendency  to  adopt  an  habitual 
attitude  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

5.  Help  pupils  develop  an  appreciation  of  cultural  contribu- 
tions made  by  members  of  groups  that  they  habitually 
condemn. 

3.    Analyzing  Propaganda 

Effective  citizenship  in  a  land  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
free  assembly  demands  among  other  things  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize propaganda  and  to  deal  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
insidious  effects  are  avoided  without  the  destruction  of  any  of 
our  hard-won  civil  liberties.  The  first  step  in  combatting  false 
statements,  partial  truths,  name-calling,  appeals  to  the  emotions, 
and  other  propaganda  devices  should  be  directed  toward  develop- 


^  For  additional  information  and  suggestive  speciflu  precedures  see  An  American  Answer  to 
Intolerance,  published  by  the  Council  Against  Intolerance  in  America,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  Xew  York. 
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ment  of  an  alertness  to  propaganda.  Unless  youth  is  trained 
to  think  critically  they  are  apt  to  develop  into  citizens  who  accept 
anything  they  read,  see,  or  hear  as  truth.  Training  for  discrimi- 
nating reading  and  listening  should  begin  at  an  early  age  in  the 
public  school.  High  school  teachers  should  give  special  consid- 
eration to  the  problem.  When  persons  become  propaganda  con- 
scious they  are  already  in  a  favorable  position  to  combat  it.  The 
real  peril  in  propaganda  lies  in  the  fact  that  misinformation 
is  sometimes  spread  so  skilfully  that  it  is  accepted  by  many 
without  even  so  much  as  a  suspicion  that  they  are  being  vic- 
timized. 

The  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  says,  "As  generally 
understood,  propaganda  is  expression  of  opinion  or  action  by 
individuals  or  groups  deliberately  designed  to  influence  opinions 
or  actions  of  other  individuals  or  groups  with  reference  to  pre- 
determined ends."  If  this  definition  is  accepted  then  we  see  that 
propaganda  may  sometimes  be  used  for  good  purposes.  For 
example,  a  safety  campaign  may  employ  good  propaganda  in 
arousing  us  from  our  indifference  to  the  appalling  loss  of  life 
caused  by  carelessness.  In  general,  however,  the  term  has  an 
odious  connotation  and  refers  to  activities  designed  to  lead  per- 
sons to  conclusions  that  they  might  not  reach  if  given  all  the 
facts  and  allowed  to  judge  freely. 

Youth  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  detecting  propaganda  if  they 
understand  how  it  is  used  by  various  agencies.  Attention  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  procedure  of  the  propagandist 
is  as  follows : 

1.  An  appeal  is  made  to  a  dissatisfied  element  of  the  popula- 
tion— the  unemployed,  the  insecure,  some  inarticulate 
minority. 

2.  A  finger  is  pointed  at  some  force  as  the  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction. The  "culprit"  may  be  labelled  "Red,"  "Ahen,"  or 
some  other  name  to  call  forth  prejudice  and  hatred. 

3.  An  attack  is  made  upon  this  accused  element  and  a  "solu- 
tion" is  offered  for  the  conditions  that  cause  the  dissatis- 
faction. In  the  process  intolerance  develops  and  freedom 
for  the  attacker  as  well  as  the  attacked  is  lost.  If  the 
propaganda  succeeds,  those  who  disagree  or  criticize  are 
ruthlessly  exterminated. 

In  teaching  propaganda  analysis  the  teacher  should  help  pupils 
in  developing  specific  techniques.    The  following  questions  should 
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be  raised  in  discussing  any  material  that  makes  an  appeal  for 
something : 

1.  Who  said  it? 

2.  What  is  the  motive  behind  it? 

3.  Are  the  facts  presented  accurate? 

4.  Have  all  the  facts  been  presented? 

5.  Is  it  based  on  an  appeal  to  emotions  or  to  reason? 

6.  Did  the  person  have  a  right  to  speak  or  write  it?  (At  this 
point  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Pupils 
should  be  reminded  of  Voltaire's  statement:  "I  wholly 
disapprove  of  what  you  say  but  will  defend  to  the  death 
your  right  to  say  it.") 

4.    Handling  Controversial  Issues 

Teaching  democracy  is  a  mutual  responsibility  of  the  entire 
faculty  and  a  worthy  objective  in  all  areas  of  learning,  but  it  is 
especially  a  fitting  and  proper  objective  of  social  studies  instruc- 
tion. It  is  in  the  social  studies  that  controversial  issues  are  most 
likely  to  arise  and  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  teacher  must  exercise 
special  skill,  good  judgment,  and  tact.  Because  of  the  reactions 
sometimes  arising  from  a  realistic  treatment  of  contemporary 
social  problems  teachers  have  in  many  instances  avoided  prob- 
lems that  might  fall  in  the  so-called  "twilight  zone."  In  teaching 
democracy  controversial  issues  are  inevitable  as  the  pupil  arrives 
at  the  higher  levels  of  study.  If,  as  many  believe,  a  social  studies 
program  without  controversial  issues  is  impossible,  then  teachers 
must  develop  techniques  for  handling  this  problem.  They  must 
not  force  their  convictions  upon  the  group,  but  must  achieve  a 
fair  and  impartial  leadership  in  exploring  issues  in  which  there 
is  a  valid  reason  for  diversity  of  opinion.  The  following  points 
have  been  suggested  to  aid  teachers  in  guiding  classroom  discus- 
sion of  controversial  matters:^ 

1.  Avoid  arguing  one  side. 

2.  Welcome  different  points  of  view. 

3.  Avoid  penalizing  opinions. 

4.  Use  such  good  techniques  as  the  forum,  debate,  panel,  or 
symposium  in  presenting  material. 

5.  Clarify  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  to  show  that  the  idea 
behind  it  is  not  to  win  converts,  but  to  increase  under- 
standing and  to  improve  ability  to  handle  controversial 
questions. 


1  Williams,  Chester  S.  and  Studebaker,  John  W.    Teaching  Democracy:     A  Teachers  Manual. 
IS^ew  York :  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.     1940.     pp.  10-12. 
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6.  Provide  a  balanced  reading  list. 

7.  Summarize  fairly. 

The  democratic  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  and  justice 
are  not  controversial  issues.  Controversies  involving  these  princi- 
ples arise  over  methods  of  achieving  them.  Teachers  should 
vigorously  promote  the  cause  of  democracy  and  foster  intelligent 
patriotism  through  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  we  defend  and  by  building  an  attitude  of 
critical  thinking  about  the  problems  involved  in  achieving  a 
democratic  way  of  life. 

The  real  danger  in  presenting  controversial  issues  lies  in  the 
fact  that  pupils  may  develop  an  attitude  of  cynicism.  To  prevent 
this  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  point  out  the  achievements  of 
democracy  and  to  develop  a  real  appreciation  of  America  and  its 
great  men.  The  debunking  of  history  may  engender  a  contemptu- 
ous distrust  of  all  men  and  their  motives.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
hide  corruption  and  unfavorable  phases  of  our  past  and  present 
national  life,  but  there  is  a  great  need  for  developing  a  program 
that  enables  the  pupil  to  see  these  imperfections  in  proper 
perspective.  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  replete  with 
inspiring  accounts  of  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  that  should  call 
forth  renewed  devotion  and  zealous  patriotism. 

5.    Developing  Leadership 

In  a  truly  democratic  school  situation  leadership  is  not  ap- 
pointed or  fixed  beforehand.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  interaction 
among  members  of  a  group,  the  quality  of  leadership  developed 
being  dependent  on  both  the  ability  of  those  composing  the  group 
and  the  extent  to  which  each  member  is  permitted  to  develop 
as  a  self -directing  individual.  Leadership  emerges  from  group 
activities  that  stimulate  a  spirit  of  exploration  and  that  en- 
courage creativity  through  liberty  of  action  and  choice.  If  the 
teacher  carries  all  the  responsibility  for  the  group  and  is  dicta- 
torial in  the  purposing,  planning,  and  executing  of  classroom 
activities  the  opportunities  for  development  of  leadership  are 
meagre.  Rich  opportunities  for  developing  leadership  arise 
from  mutual  stimulation  and  the  interplay  of  individual  differ- 
ences as  a  group  pursues  a  common  goal. 

Leadership  in  a  good  democratic  group  is  not  fixed  and  final, 
residing  permanently  in  one  individual.  Whenever  any  member 
of  a  group  moves  group  thinking  forward  he  is  at  that  moment 
a  leader.  Hence,  in  a  group  the  duly  authorized  leader  is  in 
some  respects  a  coordinator,  helping  to  stimulate  contributions 
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from  all  the  "leaders"  in  the  group.  In  such  a  group  every 
suggestion  and  criticism  is  accepted  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  the  source  from  which  it  came. 

6.    Developing  Abilities  to  Participate  Skilfully  in  Cooperative 
Undertakings 

Cooperative  ventures  in  a  democracy  demand  skill  on  the  part 
of  each  in  serving  the  ends  of  the  group.  Persons  accustomed 
to  individual  thinking  and  action  must  learn  to  surrender  at 
times  personal  goals  for  the  good  of  the  group.  In  authoritarian 
procedures  individuals  are  commanded  to  do  this.  In  a  democ- 
racy this  giving  up  of  individual  privileges  must  be  voluntary. 
Each  must  adopt  a  social  point  of  view  and  remember  that  the 
success  of  a  cooperative  enterprise  is  dependent  upon  each  mem- 
ber doing  his  part.  Teachers  should  help  pupils  to  see  that 
teamwork  demands  the  following  traits  of  each  member : 

1.  A  social  point  of  view  that  makes  possible  thinking  in 
terms  of  group  advantages  rather  than  selfish  ends 

2.  A  willingness  to  serve  as  an  organ  of  the  group 

3.  Ability    to    attack    problems    with    a    minimum    of    self- 
emotions 

4.  Ability  to  stick  to  the  point  and  a  desire  to  understand 
group  purposes 

5.  A  willingness  to  abide  by  group  decisions  after  explaining 
a  personal  point  of  view  in  conflict  with  group  opinion 


DEMOCRATIC   CLASSROOMS  AND   HOW  TO   EVALUATE 

THEM 

Cooperation  is  an  essential  element  in  democracy.  As  a  way 
of  associated  living  democracy  demands : 

1.  That  all  the  members  of  society  take  part  in  the  activities 
that  concern  the  group ; 

2.  That  the  activities  engaged  in  have  a  worthwhile  social 
end; 

3.  That  these  activities  ultimately  contribute  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual. 

Hence,  in  a  democracy  there  must  be  a  nice  balance  between 
individual  and  group  activities,  a  sort  of  reciprocal  relationship 
in  which  one  contributes  to  the  other.  Individual  differences 
must  be  respected  because  each  individual  is  unlike  every  other 
individual  in  his  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  make-up.  But 
individual  interests  should  not  be  exalted  above  group  interests. 
Neither  should  dominant  group  interests  lead  to  regimentation. 
Teachers  should  seek  a  classroom  situation  in  which  children  see 
that  sometimes  greater  individual  satisfaction  and  achievement 
may  be  reached  through  cooperative  group  action  than  through 
individual  competition.  Where  such  classroom  situations  prevail 
the  school  becomes  a  laboratory  for  democracy  where  individuals 
learn  to  work  in  groups  and  to  master  the  techniques  of  toler- 
ance, freedom,  and  cooperation  required  in  democratic  living. 

In  a  democracy  responsibility  is  spread  out — the  entire  citizen- 
ship has  the  privilege  and  the  duty  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  government  and  to  make  their  best  individual  contributions 
to  society.  In  such  a  pattern  of  living  group  consciousness  is 
the  sine  qua  non.  Functioning  of  democratic  ideals  largely  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  individuals  that  recognize  their 
responsibilities  to  the  group.  Social  sensitivity,  like  other  attri- 
butes of  good  citizenship  is  not  inherited,  but  must  be  acquired 
through  a  process  of  socialization.  From  the  egocentrism  of 
childhood  to  the  cooperative  group  activity  of  socially  conscious 
adults  is  a  long  step.  The  public  school  has  a  democratic  obliga- 
tion to  provide  the  experiences,  leadership,  and  unselfish  guidance 
necessary  to  make  the  transition  positively  and  effectively. 

School  life  is  for  the  most  part  group  life.  Public  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  administration  is  feasible  only  when 
numbers  of  children  are  gathered  together  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction.    But  physical  contiguity  alone  does  not  build  group 
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consciousness.  Unity  of  purpose,  community  of  interests,  and 
coordination  of  effort  must  be  developed.  Often  group  life  is 
taken  for  granted  when  only  contiguity  exists.  A  good  group 
is  in  many  respects  like  an  organism,  each  part  functioning  to 
serve  the  whole.  The  group  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  group.  To  add  up  individual  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities  and  use  the  sum  as  a  working  basis  in  the 
classroom  is  to  fall  into  the  error  of  treating  individuals  from 
the  standpoint  of  averages.  To  develop  a  group  that  functions 
democratically,  it  is  necessary  to  accord  full  respect  to  each 
individual  as  a  person.  Each  member  must  have  freedom  to 
select  activities,  to  express  himself,  and  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-direction  under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  his 
teacher.  Hence,  in  a  good  democratic  group  there  will  be  in- 
creasing heterogeneity  as  individuals  of  widely  varying  capaci- 
ties more  nearly  reach  the  limits  of  their  abilities,  but  there  will 
also  be  increasing  homogeneity  as  the  group  achieves  unity  of 
purpose  and  harmony  of  fundamental  ideals. 

Man  makes  a  cultural  adaptation  to  the  world  of  nature.  He 
uses  ideas  and  a  culture  or  society  that  expresses  those  ideas  in 
attacking  the  problems  of  living.  This  is  the  great  difference 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals  that  make  an  adaptation 
through  a  specialization  of  body  organs,  such  as  wings  or  claws. 
In  the  human  adaptation  to  environment  the  individual  must 
from  birth  be  gradually  initiated  into  society.  Behavior  patterns 
must  be  impressed  on  the  child;  he  must  learn  to  control  his 
desires  for  the  good  of  the  group.  He  must  be  taught  to  sur- 
render some  personal  goals  to  the  group  in  order  that  through 
the  group  more  satisfying  goals  may  be  reached. 

Learning  the  ways  of  democracy  involves  both  the  teaching  of 
democratic  principles  and  the  doing  of  democratic  activities. 
The  public  school  as  society's  institution  for  preparing  youth  for 
effective  citizenship  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
facts  of  democratic  living,  but  it  also  has  a  higher  moral  obli- 
gation to  foster  democratic  living  in  the  classroom.  Are  our 
classrooms  essentially  democratic?  To  what  extent  will  democ- 
racy work  in  the  classroom?  Can  children  be  given  complete 
democratic  freedom  at  once  or  must  they  be  accorded  democratic 
privileges  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  perform  and  their 
willingness  to  accept  the  accompanying  responsibilities?  These 
are  questions  that  every  American  teacher  should  consider.    As 
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a  starting  point  the  following  questions  are  suggested  as  a  means 
of  evaluating  the  current  situation : 

1.  Does  the  classroom  situation  give  unmistakable  evidence  that 
really  fine  group  activities  are  being  carried  on? 

a.  Are  the  children  working  together  to  improve  their  en- 
vironment? Have  they  had  a  part  in  school  ground  beau- 
tification  and  other  activities  that  may  be  carried  on  to 
improve  the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  the  school? 

b.  Are  the  activities  continuous?  Do  they  have  the  quality 
of  ''on-going,"  leading  progressively  toward  a  greater 
challenge  and  a  higher  ideal? 

2.  Do  the  activities  in  which  the  children  engage  have  real 
social  significance? 

a.  Does  the  work  that  is  carried  on  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
community?  Are  community  ideals  improved?  Are  basic 
life  problems  given  attention?  Does  the  work  of  the 
school  contribute  significantly  to  raising  the  cultural  level 
of  the  community  ? 

b.  Are  the  activities  indigenous  to  American  society,  emerg- 
ing from  recognized  needs  of  individuals  that  constitute 
the  community? 

c.  Does  the  community  have  a  part  in  the  school  activities? 
Are  mothers,  fathers,  and  adults  with  no  children  in 
school  contributing  to  the  school  program  in  a  variety  of 
ways? 

Are  local  organizations  (churches,  civic  clubs,  govern- 
mental agencies,  etc.)  informed  about  the  work  of  the 
school  and  making  worthwhile  contributions  through 
active  participation  in  a  school-community  program? 

d.  Do  the  activities  of  the  school  constitute  a  real  service  to 
the  community?  Does  the  school  newspaper  help  to  keep 
patrons  informed  about  the  school  and  community? 
Does  the  school  health  program  effectively  fill  community 
needs?  Do  school  activities  actually  result  in  conserva- 
tion of  community  resources? 

3.  Is  there  a  high  level  of  cooperation  between  the  teacher 
and  all  her  pupils? 

a.  Is  cooperation  only  doing  what  the  teacher  wants  done, 
or  do  children  share  in  the  purposing,  planning,  execut- 
ing and  evaluating? 

b.  Is  the  teacher  aware  of  different  levels  of  cooperation 
and  constantly  guiding  children  progressively  from  com- 
pulsion, compromise,  and  bargaining  to  the  higher  level 
of  democratic  cooperation  that  emerges  from  shared  in- 
terests and  respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
personality? 

c.  Are  children  given  time  to  ask  questions,  to  make  sug- 
gestions? Are  questions  and  suggestions  received  sin- 
cerely and  given  proper  consideration? 
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Is  there  evidence  of  a  genuine  attempt  to  provide  for  indi- 
vidual differences? 

a.  Is  there  a  variety  of  material  in  use  both  in  content  and 
difficulty? 

b.  Is  there  a  variety  of  activities  through  which  children 
may  express  themselves  creatively? 

c.  Do  the  children  show  evidence  of  growth  in  self-reliance 
and  self-direction  or  do  they  ask  "What  do  you  want  me 
to  do"? 

d.  Does  the  teacher  stimulate  children  or  are  the  children 
dependent  on  the  teacher  for  initiating  the  work  and 
devising  plans  for  carrying  it  out? 

Is  effective  use  being  made  of  expert  knowledge  and  skill? 

a.  Is  there  a  functional  use  made  of  textbooks  and  other 
authoritative  sources  of  information? 

b.  Are  community  experts  being  called  upon  for  the  special 
services  they  are  capable  of  rendering? 

Do   classroom   activities   result   in   the   mastery   of   needed 
skills? 

a.  Are  the  skills  being  gained  in  functional  settings? 

b.  Are  special  skills  being  developed  in  language,  science, 
number,  arts,  and  social  studies? 

c.  Is  proper  emphasis  being  given  to  development  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  those  techniques  essential  for  democratic 
living  such  as  cooperation,  freedom  of  discussion,  toler- 
ance, and  sharing? 
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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 

our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 

a  new  nation, 

conceived  in  liberty, 

and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 

that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 

testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 

so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 

can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it 

as  a  final  resting  place 

for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 

that  the  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 

that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 

We  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — 

this  ground. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 

who  struggled  here, 

have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 

to  add  or  detract. 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 

what  we  say  here, 

but  it  can  never  forget 

what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living, 

rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 

to  the  unfinished  work 

which  they  who  fought  here 

have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 

to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 

that  from  these  honored  dead 

we  take  increased  devotion 

to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 

the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 

that  we  here  highly  resolve 

that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ; 

that  this  nation,  under  God, 

shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ; 

and  that  government  of  the  people, 

by  the  people,  for  the  people, 

shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 

By 

Henry  Holcomb  Bennett 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky : 

Hats  off ! 
The  flag  is  passing  by. 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off ! 
The  colors  before  us  fly; 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great. 
Fought  to  make  and  save  the  State ; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships ; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips ; 
Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace ; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase ; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe ; 
Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
Toward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong ; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off ! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums ; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high : 

Hats  off ! 
The  flag  is  passing  by. 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose 
just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many 
sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable; 
established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love 
it;  to  support  its  Constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect 
its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

— WnxiAM  Tyleb  Page. 
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